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For 
the postage to be 


residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, 
ap Contineat, “ or not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRry, 3, Quai Malaq’ 
- ‘paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


uais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum 


em in a wrapper, and forwarded with the oy: 


OURRENGE 





For 1 France, other C not requiring 
(JAME® HOLMES, TOOK'Ss COURT, CHANCERY LANR.] 





" DNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
N WEDNESDAY; Fra Ke ae ay the mane will proceed 
to elect Ex: 








aes, 
Present 
Gentes »- AES, cssoee IRL TB. Bu crchat Bsa M.A. 
aan donee iia (3 (as ‘BJ sdereara, Fea “i A. 
ic, Moral i Intellectual ev. ford, M.A. 
o . wat} sol.{ TH. Bure M.A. 





1.» For. 


tcham. 
wu. PiBee, — D.C, 





-* os «+s 201. ©. J. Delille, Esq. 
eee Tenet’ sccisce_ 30h, Bev. De. ne 
t of th ola T 

db any + -s Text of the sol { Rev: W. Drake 

New Tes‘ament, and Scripture Rev. T. Stone, “Ms - 

History o++seeccercccessescoes 

LAWS. . 
Laws and Jurisprudence.ssseses 501. ey ee Esq. M.A 
MEDICINE. 


Practice of Medicinessssesseseee 1751. { Alexander T Tweedie, Esq. 
+1751. Prof. Sharpey. M.D. F.R.S. 


a Prof. T. Rymer Jones. 






100l. Prof. Daniell. | 
1002. { Jonathes Pereira, Esq. 


Dr cn deuedaseiaibeties ° 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy... 


Tee present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
re-elect 
“Crvdidates een genqunse their names to the Registrar on or 


before the 7" a M 
fomerset Hi By wen of the Senate. 
rch bth. 1sis. ROTHMAN, Rezistrar. 


Rr ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar- 


Square. 





ee ae > Se 
aintion, . or Architecture, intended 
er ine eng EX ee at the ROYAL ACADEMY, 
n ta Sa the oP, or by Six o rock it in the 
=e of SDAY. the Sth of APRIL next after which 
~ ~a FR el orcan any Works he 
have already heen publicly exhibited. 
mor Wor sof Paintine. Sculpture or Architectare, described 
a8 the joint performance of sev-ral Artists, the first mentioned in 
descrip'ion will alone be entitled to a ticket of admission to 
the Exbitition, 
other Re-ulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of “orks sent for Exhihi- 
tian ; ‘bak the Reval Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any ca- eof injury or loss: nor can it undertake > payt the 
apie kage which may he forwarded by Ts. 
irawings will be received on the South 4i side of 
the ailding, ane Sculpture on the No 
The Works to be disposed of, may be communicated 
tothe Reerevary. 


RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits may, throuzh the axsist- 
toce of the Adverriser. obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
their previous sfecaton ov, have qualifie them ‘he 
es, amount of Fees &c. willbe communicated in answer 

all letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and edaca- 
ress (pre-paid) to D, at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
tellers, 15, Tottenh »m-court Neweroad 


DUCATION.—VACANCIES occur in an ol:d- 
established and highly-respectable BOARDING SCHOOL, 
tix miles south of London, conducted by a mai Gentleman 
whose life has been devoted to “Tuition. The Pupils are care. 
fally educated for the public schools, professions or commerce 
andemulation is encouraged and exertion stimulated by a judi- 
cious distribution of rewards. The situation is very healthy, 
s+ large and convenient, and tbe treatment liberal. An 
extensive library of religions. instructive, and amusing works 
is provided for private readinz. French. by a resident. The 
Terms vary from % to 40 Guineas per annum. Parlour Boarders, 
0 Guineas.—E. 63. St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ANSION HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, and COMERCIAL, SCHOOL, Ham™eEr- 
SMITH. conducted hy Mr. WM. R.—At this Estab ish- 
ment Young G--ntlemen are j Dade and carefully trained in 
branch of a liberal ueation. The domestic arrange- 
ments for the health and | bepplness. ofthe Pupils are such as the 
Most anxious parent m appro’ The Premises ure very 
woes. and admirably adapted <* CL large; 
itories lofty and well ventilated: and the Play- cround 
y an acre in extent. Terms m erate, and references 
to Parents of Pupils. and to Gentlemen educated by the 
~4 The School is pablicly examined at Midsummer and 














FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 
[R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
ait Royal Academy at Munich, to inform the Nobility 
considera (Architects particularly), t at he continues, with a 
vate Bain le number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
and m. —— in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
ci Be Orders Saecsecd te al pete at she Orined KEneane 

s of the United Kingdom 
sat py by letter = Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N ai opportunity offers or placing a 


H of respectable connexions as OUT-DOOR 
APPRENTICE in a G and “PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS, of the first respectability. at the West End of the 
Town. premium requi dress T. Y., care of J. D. 
Finney, Esq., 4, Furnival s-inn, ‘Holborn. 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 


RAWING CLASSES, under Se Sanction of 
the Copatine of Council on Educa’ 
Director, Mr. iy ~" R WILLIAMS. —— . 
ELEMENTARY CLASS MODE 3 an 
PERSPECTIVE, and for the “STUDY of te CMAN FIGURE 
on the Method of M. DUPUIS. 


The Courses for the Half-year ending 31st July, 1844, will com- 
mence in the second week in Marc 

vyrteutnw may he obtained by application at the Drawing 
Gallery Maddox-street, Hanover-square, any Evening, 
except Saturday, from 6 to 10; and on Mondays and Thursdays, 


from 12 to 4. 
RT-UNION of LONDON.— 
Established pom. 











4. Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross. 

The {usTs for the eprrent year will positively CLOS! 
SATURDAY, the ah i, wet, vy ~ will receive a 
Line Fngraving, rom the Picture by C. 
Stanfield, R.A..* THE GASTL E rita NSCHtA * and. in aaiien 
. a series of Twenty-two Designs in Outline, made for 
the Society by Mr. H.« . Selous. and engraved by Mr. Henry 
Moses. illustrative of ‘The Pilgrim's Progress.’ The Outlines 
are now finished. and may he seen at the Office. cur will be 
delivered lmmodiatels after the Segrearien < Peers 


GEORGE GODWIN, ERS. F-S.A.) ade em 


ILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

It is well known that some at og for giving brilliancy 
and depth to Water-Colour Painting, and for enabling the 
Artist to repeat his touches without disturbing the colours 
already laid on, has been long soucht after; this new vehicle 
perce all these advantay: hen mixed with the colours 
has a most brilliant sffert. ‘and will preserve delicate tints 
aioe in durability s wilt approach nearer to Oil Painting 

than anything hi thesia ie 

MILLER’S AR" ists POLOUR MARUPACTORY, 
56, |.one Acre. Landon 


PRINCESS'’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE. STREET, 
OXFORD-STREET. 


MR. LOVER'S IRISH EVENINGS. 


R. LOVER will commence, on WEDNESDAY, 

he 20th MARCH. his ILI USTRATIONS of the NA- 
TIONAL CH MRACTERISTICS and MELODY of bis Country, 
comprising Notices of its early Musical History. Sketches of 
opular Character. Levendary Pragment. Song and Store.—not 
aa those Ronen which have acquired established popalarity, 
but New ones. adanted to the beautiful National Airs of 
Ireland, hitherto unknown in England. accompanied by such 


Anecdotes as wil! exhibit their origin and e 
Half-past Seven to commence at Eight precisely. 

mission, 2¢ ; Reserved Seats. 25. 
Pa and Reserved Seats to he had at the principal Music- 


y RACTIGAL INSTRUCTION in ORGANIC, 
A>RICULTURAL, and GENERAL chem TRY.— 
MR. FO "N®S hegs to 0 afford Pri- 
vate Instruction in the practice of c hemical investignt® on, to 
Gentlemen who may be d-sirous of acquiring a knowledge of ‘the 
Science in its relations to Organic research, the Examination 
of Soils, and the nsnal routine of Minera! Analysis. The spa- 
cious and excellent Laboratory attached to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, Berners-street. Cates: street, will be opened for the pur- 
pose on the Ist of May ne 
_Charing-cross Hospital, Miareh 7 7. 1944. 


ETALLURGIC MANIPULATIONS, illus- 
trating the greftabie application of the Chemistry of 
Metals as a source of wealth derivable from the Mineral King- 
lom. Tuition-premium, 200 Saen, by a Profes<or of ex 
rience unfolding the arcanum and key to Metallurvic attain- 
ments of the bighest intrinsic value and importance; accom- 
panied with demonstrations and proofs confirming the opinions 
and practice of the Tay in relation to this rare 
and abstruse department of science. Address, prepaid, to Phi- 
lochemicus, 85, Goswell-street. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEWWW 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 


he forwarded to the Publisher's by the 18th, and BILLS by the 
20th instant. 








Doors open at 














John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion _in No. 160 of The 
Edinburgh Review, must be sent to the Publishers’ by Wed- 
Seateg. AY a inst; and BILLS on or before Saturday, the 
ternoster-row, March 9, 1844. 


UDIES SELECT LI BRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Terms of Subscription, 68. a Quarter ; 218. a Year. 

The Subscriber is entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
Works in Histo: A and Ge General Literature, with all 
by Goeth and mere views, am, at Magazines, &c. 

few Reviews on d of second-band, 
on ie Aes term: 
Newspapers constant supplied : patina of every description. 














PEcoRatTions FOR ROOMS, in every 
fount paw of elegant Designs, b the, PaTeny KAL- 
a. a J painted only by Ww B. SIMPSON, 
ext t Stee ‘rafalgar-square. this process Deco- 
ave sy the. ohare of the finest distemper, or Fresco- 
meen end Sneetee te piacd wa: sabing over and over 

_ a 
tbe an their brilliant coloar much longer.’ "These 
of the ns mtry. painted ou Paper, and may be sent to all parts 











PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT STREET, 
February 15, 1844. 
BONUSES DECLARED £529,306. 17s. 7d. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 


sons who hold Policies le this Office, bea e dote prior 

to the gos 1834, may receive the gepsent value o' 
which have been added to their Po cigs, apes Sree at the 
om t licies were 


fered < Office, or to the Agents roe BEAUMONT. 





M. 


. NATTALI, 23, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HIS 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS For MDCCCXLIV. 


CONTAINING 
SIXTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 
May be had Gratis, by applying, PRE-PAID. GENTLEMEN 
and Book Societigs in the Country can have it for- 
warded by Coach or Railway at their own expense. 








NATTALI'S 
LIST OF BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. 
Five [ion » and Fifty-nine Woodcuts. Imperial 
8vo. elegantly | ae cloth gilt. Reduced to Iés.; pub. at 1. 5s. 

Gems of British Art, in A Series of Eleven beau- 
tial Plates; by Stuart Newton, R ae vslergit wir Reortotions by 

e| 


rray. | I ato. t. gilt 
duce to its. Fs ubliched at i ‘we. 6d, foroce ; 5 
eaves. 

Coney’s Beauties of Continental Architecture. 
Twenty-eight Plates and Fifty-six Vignettes. Imperial dto. 

If! morocco elegant, gilt leaves. Reduced to l/. 16s. ; 
published at 4/. 4s. 

History of the Drama and Stage in England, 
from 1660 to 1830. Ten sols. Svo. cloth lettered. Reduced 
M. 48.5 matiished at 5/. 1 

Gallery of Pictures, consisting of Seventy-three 
Plates, from Pictures by the First Masters of the glish and 
Foreign Schools, including the ‘Biinp Fiopcer,’ by WiLaie, 
wits, tau cm as Yor if ye oe 2 vole. “ 
ro vO. ant a cio a 0; 

Reduced ios Yublished at 3. 3s. a “ me 

f-hound mororco elegant, nnent, with the top 
Reduced to ML. ids.5 published at 3l. 14s 6d. 
——--———. with proo’s on ludia paper, 2 Me Vy “imperial 8vo. 
balf morocco a ant, uneat, top edges gilt. Reduced to 
2l. 12s, 6¢ ; published at 62. 6s. 

Foshroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 145 Plates 
and (urs, 2 Jone vols. roval 8vo. (1100 pores), cloth lettered. 
Published at 2/ 1 + reduced to 1M. 1 

Fosbroke’s British Monachism ; at the Manners 
and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of of England, Fifteen Plates 
aud Cuts, Royal 8vo. cloth lettered. Pub. at il. is. ; reduced to 

Nichols's Autographs of Roval, Noble, Learned, 
and Remarkable Personages. Fifty-five Plates on tinted paper. 
royal folio, cloth lettered. Pub. at 4d. 4s. ; reduced to i 6s. 

Britton’s Cathedrals of Englund, 300 Plates, 5 vols. 
4to. balf morocco elegant, for IN. lds. ; published at 35. 

Britton's Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, 260 Plates 5 vols. 4to. half moroccocleyant, for 152. 158.3 
published at 31/. 10s 

Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Great Britain, 80 Plates, 4to. balf-bound, morocco, uncut, for 
3. 3s ; published at 6/. 15s. 

Britton’ 's English Cities, Sixty Plates by Le Keux, 
and Twenty-four Woodcuts 4to. cloth, for 2/. 4s. ; pub. at 71. 4. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, upwards of 
1009 Cuts, 43 vols 12mo. bound, cloth lettered, for Si. 15s. 6d. ; 
published at 91. 1%. 6d. 

“This is a, nate and elegant library of instruction and 
amuseme' nt. 

Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
“Se x} vols. 4to. half-bound morocco, for 4/. 49. ; pu. at 61 6s. 

Pugin’s Architecture of Normandy, 80 Plates, by 
Le Keux, 4to. half morocco, 31. 35. ; pablished at 6l. Gs. 

Pugin'’s Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 

Cent ° _ 
Ancient “Ficaher Hewees at Desiens for Gold and Silver 
Ronen, Caen. Beauva' Ornaments. And 
Gothic Furniture of ‘the Fif- Degas for Iron and Brass 
teeth Centu 
02 Plates, pas and etched by A. W. ‘Pagin,tto. bof how 
om elegant, gilt es, reduced t 0 2l. 12s. 6d. ; pub, a las. 6d, 

Live ’s Works, in 37 Plates, i in aman, 
hy Cousens, &c., folio, half-hound, morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 
for 21. 12s. 6d. ; published at 6. 6s 

Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 Plates, 
oblong éto. half-bound, morocco, for 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. 4s. 

Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 Fintes, 2 vols, royal 
8vo. boards, for 2/. 22.; published at 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Don Quixote, Smirke’s Pictorial Edition, beauti- 
fully illustrated with 74 Blstes, we wo preot is, 4 vols. royal 
8vo. large paper, in . for 2. publ hed at 15/. ~ . 
half-bound, morocco, uncut, 

Heber’s Life and , cndnr TO Portraits, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 18s. ; published at 3/. 132. 6d. 

Cotman’s Architectural Satiapiies of asmanty, 
100 Plates, two vols. in one, folio, h ind morocco, 64. 
published at 12/. 1 


Flaxman’s "Anatomical Studies, for the Use of 
Artists, 18 Plates, by Landseer, folio. cloth, 1/. 4s. 


M. A. NATTALI, 23, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


edges. gilt. 1 
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EDUCED SUBSCRIPTION toCHURTON’s 
LIBRARY, 26, HoLugs-stReerT. 
The Standard collection at this extensive Library embraces 
upwards of 25 000 volumes. which is now thrown open to those 
requiring the perusal of the Standard Works only, at the re- 
duced subscription of Three Guineas per annum. 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of Designs. No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London are informed 
that all business velast ing to the RK. I disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Sp 








° — eee 
Just published, 


By John Chapman (late John Gréen), 121, Ne: 
HUMAN NATURE: a seed | 
tien, of ine Divine Ap 7 Reward a 
ment which o! kd ae a ntellectual, i Mae 
HITTAKER'S IMPROVED EDITOR 
KNOWL? a NOCK’'S CATECHISMS Tiating to end Wont 


UNIFORM WITH sCOTT AND BYRON. 
Now ready, a new edition, with Illustrations, 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


. each, 
HE LIFE and POETICAL WORKS of the 
Rev. GEORGE CRABETS con Letters and Journals. 


“* T have a set of Crabbe's Posme for my cabin at Abbotsford, 
as well as in town.”’— Sir Walter Scott. 

“ Though nature’ ‘3 sternest painter, Yet 4 a "Lord Byron. 
Crabbe's st. Gigord. 





i 





Constitutions of Man. 
° Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and 
John Murray, y/o eho cone rh iced h. 





Snel Drawings of Tevscllonat is transacted with care, economy, 
and despate 
REGISTR ATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be Lepage nace t in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a puak expense; Ss wae may also be 
registered under the Act 5 ro 1d 6 o Viet 
A PROSPEC TUS. with full pasteniers as to the course to be 
ursued. and the expense, &c., 0 ing protected, either by 
tters Patent or the Designs Acts, m may had gratis, upon 
application, personally or b yetten, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 
M, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London 


owe, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
p Commission Mercnants, B 
8" TATES. Paving large and commodi fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or Tg | 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—M. Bronze, an 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Forniture—Chinese 
rticles—London and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, & Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Virti. 

Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or etall, Snes the very best 
medium for advertising such goods 

Agency for any description of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
fully solicited, and to which ever: piitation will be given. 

Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicit 

e most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 











Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, THE LIBRARY OF 
A GENTLEMAN; AND A SELECTION FROM THE LI- 
BRARY OF AN EMINENT COLLECTOR. SEVEN DAYS’ 
SALE. 


Mr. FLETCHER wil SELL by ADCTION. at his Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, TH Y, and o and three fol- 
lowing days, dee the ard, 4th, sth, eb, ‘and 7th days’ sale,) 

at | precisely: 
TS Choice and extensive Collection of BOOKS 
in various Languages, and in every department of Litera- 
ture; comprising a capital selection of scarce Theological 
Works; numerous valuable County Histories and Topographi- 
cal Books ; Classics; Natural History, splendid Books of Prints 
and Salle beget with a choice assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Also a Cabinet Pianoforte by Chappell, and a Double- 


action Heap by Stumpff. 
May be 


viewed, and Catalogues had. 


CAPITAL tage A AND MODERN PICTURES. 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON will SELL Py AUCTION, at the 
Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, March 13, at | pre- 


cisely 
COLLECTION of excellent Ancient and 
Modern PICTURES; lachadin the genuine — of 
Veronese Canaletti ysdael Webste: 
Cortona Rembrandt 
8. Rosa Teniers 
N. Poussin Grgee Stanfield 
Domenichino V.der Neer Rubens Starke 
| mm ms gpetoulene «8 a Landscape and an Interior, by D. Teniers— 
ng qazers by Watteau—Landsca = res, by John 
Bows —a W y Scene, — Water and y Ruysdael— 
the oak dana picture of the Lime Kilns, br 7D. Loutherbourg 
—Landscape, by Nasmyth— oss-halfpenny, by G. Morland. 
May be viewed two days r, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 


sT ane! PE PLATES, BOOKBINDER’S ARMING PRESS, 
OPE, BOOKS IN QUIRES, FRENCH BOOKS, &c. 


Mr. 4 oy LEWIS a 3 his + yy 125, Fleet-street, on 
er STEREOTYPE and STEEL PLATES 


to Dodd's Beauties of Shakspeare—Kirke White's Remains 
phages, s GTOROr: y, an ae ton—Sturm’s Reflections, 2 

7 of the Lake—Voltaire’s Peter the Great— 
XI1.—100 copies of ee s Juvenal and 
Persius, 2 vols. 8¥0. Dublin—100 V; Iph. 8vo. Dublin—100 
Goldsmith’s Rome, 2 vols, iene wise ie) legorical Problems, 
12mo.—100 First Book of Thucydides, from Bekker’s text, with 
English and Latin translations—100 Srencer’ s Faerie Queene, 
8vo.—100 Thomas's History of Napoleon, 2 vols. large 8vo.— 
German Works of Goethe, Schiller, Tieck, &c.—Upwards of 
1000 volumes of Modern prene ks, imported from Brussells 
—Bookbinder’s Arming » by Cope and Sherwin ; Cutting 

ress, Laying Press, &c. 


MESSRS, BLACK & ARMSTRONG’S STOCK OF FOREIGN 
BOOKS. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on the Premises, 8, Wellington- 
greet 4 Le Strand, on FRIDAY, March 22, and 7 following 


HE REMAINING STOCK of the late Firm 
of Messrs. BLACK & ARMSTRONG; together with the 
valuable Lease of the House and Premises. Shop Fixtures, &c. 


Just published, price One Shilli ing, 
LECTURE on the PLAY and the TIMES 
of HICHARD | it. delivered in C prosby Hall, Nov. 8, 1843. 

By LES BEALE, M.R 
** And p od ren to Crosby Place,” T gheks 


Toa be heat at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street ; ond: of ‘Smith 
& Elder, Cornhil 





ondikoeter Frazer 
Wee 








vols 
Voltaire : ‘Charles 














Sema in 8vo. price 
a i. COLD-WATER SYSTEM: : its real 
nits, and most effectual employment, in various diseases, 
the Author’ 3 object ong to point out the truth on this subject, 
and to show where grand results may alone be confidently ex- 


With some new cases. 
y GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We have been particularly pleased with his , cuuifenaey ve- 
marks: the: = Se mable and instructive. It will disabuse 
the mind of a great aout of prejudice on this now important 
subject."’—County Herald. 

~ There is such an air of sincerity and truth in the writings of 
this author, that a } EONS wins our good opinion and con- 


Publishea'be's by Sim okin & Co. Paternoster-row, and Hatchard 
& Son, 187, Piccadilly, To be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


pected. 








Firs: 
PINDAR WITH ENGLISH NOTES. General Knowledge 

Just published, in 8vo. extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. ON.B. Care Philosophy 
INDARI CARMINA, ad fidem Toxtus 
BéckHIANI: rove Secunda, continens eet Pyrutias: 

uasdam An ee ae scioss G ULIELMUS GIF: 
+ a KESLEY, -» Regie Scholae Etonensis e Magistris 

1 
The OLYMPIAN ODES to be had sopesntely, price 7s. 6d. 
e two sonether in one vol. I 

Eton: printed and sold by E. P. Williams: “and at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars (5 doors from Fleet- 
street), London. 

*,* Catalogues of the ‘Eron Scnoot Booxs’ forwarded by 
post gratis. 


COMPLETION OF THE GRAND DICTIONARY BY FLEMMING AND TIBBINj, 


This day, in 2 vols. largest Imperial 4to., 2,360 pages, with three columns in each, price 1. 11s. 6d. each volume, 
extra cloth boards, 4 


ROYAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


Compiled from the Dictionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster, and Crabb ; 


From the last edition of Chambaud, Garner, and J. Descarriéres, the sixth edition of the Academy, the Complément of 
the Academy, the Grammatical Dictionary of Laveaux, the Universal Lexicon of Boiste, 


And the Standard Technological Works in either Language. 
By PROFESSORS FLEMMING and TIBBINS. 


London: F. Drnot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


feta La 





substitute wor As uy, a ‘tome bat aimilar appe 

ittaker aving expen: v 

mecca of the copyrights, tod heving ba by the ome w7ee tte 
urs of numerous eminent writers perfected the various 

to the very latest state of 9 and history. and : at 
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MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ARTHUR O’LEARY; 


HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN MANY LANDS. 


Edited by His Friend, HARRY LORREQUER. 
With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Also, now ready :— 


Il. 
‘RICHELIEU IN LOVE; 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHATSWORTH ; or, THE ROMANCE oF A WEEK. Edited by R. Prumer Wann, Ex, 
Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ “De Vere,’ &ec. 3 vols. 


THE THIRD EDITION of ‘ WHITEFRIARS; or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE 
SECOND:’ an Historical Romance. 3 vols. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE PROHIBITED COMEDY, 


or, THE YOUTH OF 
CMARLES L’: with a Preface Explanatory. 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WHITEHALL 


A Romance of the Reign of William III. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘The Tower of London,’ ‘ St. James's,’ &c. 
ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Il. 
EVERY DAY SCENES IN INDIA. 
In 3 volumes, 


PEREGRINE PULTENEY; OR, LIFE IN INDIA. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANKE. 
Just ready, in 8vo., cloth gilt, 


MEMOIRS OF 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, 


COMEDIAN. 
“ Joyousest of once embodied spirits.”"—‘ Shade of Elliston,’ by Charles Lamb. 
-By GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 


“Full of piquant entertainment.”—Dublin me 
“A fund of amusing anecdote.”—Oz/ord Heral characte! 
“‘They are so nicely written, are compiled oon such authentic sources, and give us so perfect a view of the 

of our hero, that they cannot fail to interest even the most superficial reader.”—Cheltenham Ji 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 
z 
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COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE COMPLETE. 
Now ready, in 8 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 4/. 16s., with an engraved Portrait of Shakespeare, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The Text formed from an entirely new collation of the Old Editions: 
With the VARIOUS READINGS, NOTES, a LIFE of the POET, and a HISTORY of the EARLY ENGLISH STAGE. 


By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. 


“Mr. Collier has formed his text from an entirely new collation of the old quartos, for which facilities, hitherto out 
of any commentator’s reach, were supplied by the liberality of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Francis Egerton..... 
Notes of judftious brevity.....The book is beautifully printed.....A work on which great pains and labour of various 
kinds have been bestowed, and no collector of editions of Shakespeare can afford to be without it."—The Examiner. 

“Mr. Collier is entitled to the praise of having brought together all the known facts that in any way bear upon the 


Chal 





» - Thirty years of unwearied research into the history of his author entitle Mr. Collier to be heard."—Athenaum. _ 
«Mr. Collier has just reason to feel proud at having given to the press what may justly be esteemed a classic edition 
of the immortal works.”—Morning Herald. 


WuittTaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
MR. NEWBY HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED: 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GREY. 


THE OLD DOWER HOUSE. 


By the Author of ‘The Young Prima Donna,’ ‘ The Belle of the Family,’ &c. 
THE NEW WORK ON SPALD, in 2 vols. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN IN 1843. By Martin Haverry, Esq. 


“We have seen volumes ushered forth to the world with large pretensions which were not intrinsically worth a tithe 
of those now before us. The ‘ Wanderings’ are not only valuable as conveying the latest impressions and observations of 
an intelligent traveller through the terra incognita of Europe, but as conserving and arranging the old standard materials 





of which all travels must be composed. Cities, towns, and villages are described and commented on, their beauties | 


pointed out, their commercial advantages discussed, and their treasures of painting and sculpture exposed, and all in a 
style that proves the author to be a shrewd observer, an admirable critic, and an elegant writer."—Morning Post. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
A RUSSIAN’S REPLY TO THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S RUSSIA IN 1839. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JAMES OF THE HILL: a Tale of the Troubles in Scotland, a.p. 1630. 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS: 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. (published this day), 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. Part THE Seconp. 


WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SMITHS.’ 


NEW 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. In 2 vols, By the Author of ‘The Maid’s Husband,’ ‘ The Smiths,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. By Mrs. Maruews, Author of ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 


Comedian.’ Being a Supplementary Volume to that work, with which it will be uniformly printed. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


I 
THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. By the Author of ‘Seymour of Sudley,’ ‘The Pope and 


the Actor,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LIFE: a Novet. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. COLONEL HARTLEY, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CLAUDINE MIGNOT; or, THE PRAISED ONE. 





In Imperial Folio, half-bound in Russia or Morocco, price Eight Guineas, 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 
GENERAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


CONSTRUCTED FROM THE MOST RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. 
Geographer, at Edinburgh, in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Assisted by Dr. HErnricn Bereuavs, Professor of Geography, Berlin; 
and Dr. Gustar Komest, F.R.N.S.C. M.H.S.P.S. &e. 





OPINIONS OF EMINENT SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY MEN, Sc. 


._ “Having examined many of the Maps of the National Atlas, I have no hesitation in saying, that they are as accurate 
mn their geographical details as they are beautiful in their execution. The Maps on Physical Geography are exceedingly 
instructive and interesting, and the knowledge which they convey is not to be found in any other Atlas. The descriptive 
and explanatory letter-press contains much valuable and original information.”"—Sir David Brewster. 
So far as I have yet examined the National Atlas, it is, in beauty of execution and accuracy of detail, unrivalled in 
and, I believe, in any other country.”"—Professor Traill. 

Those who are not familiar with the places referred to in the History of the French Revolution will frequently find 
= reference to Maps of great service; and the Military student of Napoleon’s campaigns in Germany and France will see 
¢ theatre of war admirably delineated in Mr. Johnston’s Maps of those countries.”—Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.” 
sine The plans and sections, illustrative of Physical Geography, are executed in a style eminently distinguished by 

ity and accuracy.”—Professor Jameson. 
The Physical Maps are instructive and elegant, and contain knowledge which it is interesting and useful to have in 
Sich a form.”—Rev. Dr. Whewell. 
tial “Thave devoted a considerable time to a rigorous examination of the National Atlas, just published, and, in impar- 
| justice, I must admit, that, in accuracy of construction, and elegance of execution, it is superior to any other with 
h I am acquainted.”— William Galbraith, F.R.SS.A. F.R.A.S. 


Edinburgh: JOHN JOHNSTONE, and W. & A. K. JOHNSTON. Glasgow: JAMES LUMSDEN & SON, and R. WEIR. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; W. SMITH; and R. GROOMBRIDGE. 
Dublin: JOHN CUMMING. 














This day is published, in§vo. 2.64. 
HE CHURCH and its MINISTERS, &c., as 
REPRESENTED in the CHRISTIAN WRITERS of the 
PRIMITIVE AGES. 
By HENRY STEBBING, D.D. 
Author of * History of the Church.” 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28. Upper Gower-street, 


__ Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates. 10s. 6d. 
M EMOIR of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and 
L MECHANICAL INVENTIONS of EDMUND CART- 
WRIGHT, D.D. F.R.S., Inventor of the Power-Loom, Wool- 
Combing Machine, &c. “Containing an Account of his various 
Mechanical and Agricultural Experiments; also his Poem of 
“Armine and Elvira,’ and his Correspondence with Fulton, 
Crabbe, Sir W. Jones, Sir H. Borge Sir Stamford Raffles, &c. &c. 
“A very beautiful piece by D. Cartwright, called * Armine 
and Elvira,’ containing some excellent poetry expressed with 
unusual felicity.""—Sir Walter Scott. 5 
“A very agreeable, well-written, interesting volume.”— 
Examiner. . 
“ Written with modesty, clearness, and discrimination.”— 
henew 


t m. 
“A work peculiarly adapted for the book-club.""—Critic. 

“* A concise biographical notice of one of the most distinguished 
men of mechanical genius who have ever conferred substantial 
advantages upon this country.""— Morning Herald. 


In 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. cloth, 
RACTICAL MINERALOGY ; or, a Compen- 
dium of the Distinguishing Characters of Minerals; by 
which the Name of any Species or Variety in the Mineral King- 
dom may be speedily ascertained. With 305 Illustrations, and 


a copious Index. 
By EDWARD J. CHAPMAN. 
‘ Opinions of the press. 54 

“This work was a great desideratum. and we rejoice to see it 
so ably executed. e student and mineralogist could have no 
better guide.” — Literary Gazette. 

“Mr. be pe oh very creditable work, however, is free from 
the principal objections of former ones It is compendious yet 
not too brief: it is. in fact, just such a work as was wanted, and 
will lighten the labours of many a proficient mineralogist. 
production more effective of its object. whether that of an old or 
vena aut or. we have not often met with.""— The Chemist. 

“ This volume will be found of the greatest importance. both 
as a work for study and of reference. The method of classifi- 
cation adopted brings the whole complicated system into the 
most simple form before the student."’— Mining Journal. 

“This work is a very creditable production.” — Geologist. 

“ The work before us is certainly far in advance of its prede- 
cessors in this respect. Its arrangement is remarkably simple, 
and its expositions perspicuous and comprebensive. In addi- 
tion to upwards of 300 lithographed figures, there is added a long 
and copious index, forming a complete table of synonymes for 
all English, German, and French authors."’— Atlas 

don: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219. Regent-street. 
Also, nearly ready, in 1 vol. small &vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 
5 , by the same Author, 

A Brief Description of the Characters of Minerals, 
with a new Artificial Arrangement for the Discrimination of 
Mineral Substances. 

This volume will include, amongst other matters, the general 
principles of Crystallography an account of the Theory of 
* Primitive Forms,” The “Systems’’of Weiss, with a modifi- 
cation of Rosk’s Catal of Crystallized Minerals; also, the 
use of the Blowpipe and its i pp in the 
examination of Minerals, &c. &c. 

The Second Part will contain a New Arrangement for the 
Discrimination of Minerals. which is offered to the mineralogist 

the most simple and effective hitherto published for ‘That 

















ying 


purpose. 

These two works (Chapman's ‘Mineral Characters,’ and 
Chapman's * Practical Mineraloxy,') combined, will form, at the 
low price of eleven or twelve shillings, a most perfect. useful, 
and original HAND-BUOK of MINERALOGY, both for the sta~ 
dent, as a work for study, and for the mineralogist, as a work of 


reference. 
Helix Summerly’s 
HOME TREASURY or BOOKS, 
PICTURES, TOYS, &c. PUR- 
POSED TO CULTIVATE THE 
AFFECTIONS, FANCY, IMA- 
GINATION, AND TASTE OF 
CHILDREN. 
WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Name of the Work. Ao S| Plain. 
1. HOLBEIN’S BIBLE EVENTS..| 8 2 
2. TRADITIONAL NURSERY 
SONGS .. ee ee oe e 
3. SLR HORNBOOK: a Ballad .. 
4. CHEVY CHASE (the Two Bal- 
lads), with Notes, and Music .. .. 
5. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
6. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.. 
7. JACK AND THE BEAN STALK. 


(5, 6, 7 new editions, expressly re- 
vised for this series, ) 
8. REYNARD THE FOX, EVER- 
DINGEN’S ETCHINGS ee 
9. LITTLE PAINTER’S PORT- 
FOLIO: Pictures by Giotto, S. del 
Piombo, Holbein, and Modern 
Artists .. oe - e| 14 _ 76 
. THE LITTLE PAINTER’S COLOUR BOX, with Ten 
best Colours, (including Cobalt, Lake, Indian Yellow,) Slab, 
Brushes, Directi and Speci of mixed Tints. 6s. 6¢. 
. TESSELLATED PASTIME, with a Book of Patterns. 
Single box, 6s.; double box, 7s. 6d. 





40 316 














Works nearly ready. 
2 RAFFAELLE’S BIBLE 
EVENTS. 2nd Series. (From the 
oii oo _ ee oe oe o 
. ALBERT DURER’S BIBLE 
EVENTS. 3rd Series. *e 

> = eens (new edition, 


wevised) .. se se _os _we 20 36 
. PUCK’S REPORTS TO OBE- 
RON. Four new Fairy Tales... .. 26 46 
. ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, selected from the 
Works of Paul Potter, Karl du Jardin, Stoop, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, &c. and drawn from Nature. 
A CENTURY OF FABLES, from sop, Pilpay, Gay, 
La Fontaine, &c.: illustrated by the Old Masters. 
BOX OF REAL TERRA COTTA BRICKS, Geometri- 
cally proportioned, with Plans and Elevations. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


30 
26 


50 
46 
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THE LAST NEW BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


___[Mar.9 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 











1. 
THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EXPRESSION, 
As CONNECTED with the FINE ARTS. 


ORDO SECLORUM. A TREATISR 


i. 
n 1 , A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, on the CHRONOLOGY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. and the 
By SIR CHARLES BELL. Third Edition, with 26 Engrav- THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and | Indications therein contained of a Divine Plan of 
ings and numerous Woodcuts. Imp. 8vo. COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, | Seasons. ith an Appendix. By HENRY BROWN 
(On Tuesday next.) | An entirely new edition, 8vo. Illustrated with Maps | Principal of the Diocesan College, Chichester; Canon in the 
" and Plans. 50s. cloth; strongly half-bound in russia, with | Cathedral Church, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop, of Chi. 
Il. flexible back, 55s. chester. 8vo. 20s. 

*.* Neither lahour nor expense has been spared in at- 
LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE tempting to portent this edition, every part of which has 
UNITED STATES. been carefully revised and corrected, and the statements 
By JOHN ROBERT GODLEY, Esq and details brought down to the latest period. The various 

} » tY, lo 

2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 








By Authority. 
MINUTES of the COMMITTEE of 


COUNCIL on EDUCATION; with A i 
School-Houses. 1342-43. 8vo. ‘. ppendices and Plans « 


Lately published, 
THE MINUTES for 1839-40, 40-41, 


41-42. 3s. 6d. each. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION qm 


CHARITIES. Digests of the Reports presented to 


s Parli 
by Command of Her Majesty. Arranged in Coanties.” aia 


A List of Prices may be had on application to the Publisher, 


The PHYSICAL and MORAL CON. 
DITION of the CHILDREN and YOUNG PERSONS employed 
in MINES and MANUFACTURES. vo. 2s. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS on the 


HEALTH of the NAVY, from 1830 to 1836, in the South Ame 
Medi a 


Supplements have been incorporated with the work, which 
has been farther enlarged and improved by information 
derived from all parts of the world. 


Mt. ii. 
SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY | IT. TLUSTRATIONS of the THEORY and 


LIFE. PRACTICE of VENTILATION; with Remarks on Warm- 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Author of ‘Gleanings in Natural ing. Lege Lighting, end the Communication of Sound. 


“ ° 7 , By D. B. : &c. 8vo. with Di ms, 
History.” With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. and $00 Geavariens on Weed, 16s agra’ 


Iv *,* The object of this work is to facilitate the more gene- 
- ral introduction of Systematic Ventilation in Public Build. 
THE MASSACRE OF BENARES. ings and Private Dwelling-houses, and in Mines, Ships, and 
. . . Manufactories. 
A Chapter from British Indian History. 
By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq., Author of ‘ China and iii. 


the Chinese.” r 
With Frontispiece, feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. THE TREASURY of HISTORY > com- 

prising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, 
Ancient and Modern, and a series of separate Histories of 
every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress. 
and Present Condition ; the Moral and Social Character of 
their respective Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and 
Sustoms, &c. By SAMUEL MAUNDER,. Feap. 8vo. en- 
graved Title and Frontispiece, t0s.; bound, 12s, 


By the same Author, 
THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 14th 
vie Edition, 8s. 6d. ; bound, 10s. 6d. 
FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE |THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 4th 
SHI >, Edition, 8%. 6d.; bound, 10s. 6d. 


In the Mozampique CHANNEL. THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
By the Rev. PASCOE GRENFELL HILL, M.A., SURY. 3rd Edition, 10s.; bound, 12s. 
Chaplain of LI.M.S. Cleopatra. Also, 
With a Map. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. THE UNIVERSAL CLASS BOOK. 12mo. 5s. 
«4 simple and unpretending narrative, yet the naked bound. 
truths which it reveals seem like gigantic exaggerations."— 


iv. 
oo CHESS STUDIES; comprising One Thou- 


Vil. get. ne 
OREGON, CALIFORNIA, AND THE DIS-| — Goliectton‘of tine Specimensof Cuevsatrategy In every stage 
PUTED FREDETORS on THE COAST Kererence. Selected and arranged by GEORGE WALKER, 
OF AMERICA. i » Wee, Od. 


By ROBERT a coer - the Department v. Rise and Progress of Systematic Botany. 2s. 
ngs > tag copay tr ipnssae THE CHRONICLE of the KINGS of 
With Map, 8vo. (Just ready.) 4 NACL 1€ t 0 r 
ee ee ee NORWAY, from the Earliest Period of the History of the The DELECTABLE HISTORY of 
ent 


Northern Sea-Kings to the Middle of the 12h ry,| REYNARD THE FOX, and of his Son Reynardine. 
commonly called The Heimskringla. Translated from the 


Vv. 

MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES. 
Including the Information required for Travellers. 
By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 
Woodcuts and Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

“A sterling and standard history.”—Literary Gazette. 


rican, West Indian and North A 
Peninsular Commands. 8vo. 3s. 





REPORT of the COMMITTEE of the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY on MANAGEMENT of the POOR ia 
SCOTLAND. 8vo. 4s. 


EXTRACTS from PAPERS printed by 


the HOUSE of COMMONS, relative to the WEST INDIES, 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


PARKER’S COLLECTIONS IN 
POPULAR LITERATURE. 
SMEATON and LIGHTHOUSES; 1 


Popular Biography, with Historical Introduction and Sequel. %. 


LINNAEUS and JUSSIEU; or, the 





vill. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
OF NORWICH, 


Including his CorrEsPoNDENCE with SouTHRy. 
Ry J. W. ROBBERDS, Esq. 


n, 
Icelandic of SNORKO STURLESON, with Notes, and a 
Preliminary Discourse, by SAMUEL LAING, Esq., Author 
of* A Residence in Norway,’ ‘A ‘Tour in Sweden,’ ‘ Notes of a 
Traveller,’ &c. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


“The whole of the old wild Norse life is in the Chronicle 


A revised version of an old Romance. 2s. 


CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or 


of the Year: being a Course of Daily Instruction 
py ey selected from the Popular Details of the 


of Snorro Sturleson. It is a record of battle and adventure 
by land and sea; of the vicissitudes of internal strife and 
foreign conquest ; and of i des of personal his- 
tory. Fierce cruelty, and love as fierce ; rude, barbarous 
valour; achievements daring and gigantic; here and there 
rays of exquisite humour, or, more seldom, a flash of generous 
Ix. fire; with everywhere a massive, weighty strength, and the 

'§ TRAV COUGH | ate Taree, cleaze bolenas tof Goth te the JSEFUL ARTS employed in the 

chronicler an atters chronicled. e eems 4 

BISHOP HEBER'S TRAV ELS THR with life in its most vigorous and abundant aspect: the lan- The USEFU LA employed In 

INDIA. guage strong and simple; with quaint sharp turns and 

2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 
Forming Vols. II. and 


Production of FOOD. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
passionate phrases, well suited to the events going forward.” * i 0 ¥ 
Ii. of vi. omneres The WRITING-DESK and its CON- 
“MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY.’ 
“One of the most delightful books in the language.”— 


: TENTS, tak s a Text for the Familiar Illustration of many 
AMY HERBERT. By A Lapy. Edited jexportant Facts! in ‘Natural History and Philosophy. 25. 
warterly Review. by the Rev. WM. SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter College, Ox- y 
Oo ean perfectly charming book of Travels we ever ford. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. pe ae, eae ee The HISTORY of the INV ASION of 
read."—Examiner. 


. ‘The main object of ‘Amy Herbert’ is to inculcate the | RUSSIA by Napoleon Bonaparte. 2s. 6d. 
x. importance of religion and the kindlier virtues—an end that 
RESULTS OF READING didgctic tales fer the Sours, ‘Ive incidewts arp Gopwopeiate 
By J. STAMFORD CALDWELL, M.A. and often interesting, and the style is easy and ae —— Oa 
Bvo. 10s. Gd. 
“The common-place book of an intelligent, well read 
man.”"—Eyaminer. 


i Sci , Art, Antiquities, and Biography of our 
al eS Four Books: Book the First, containing the 
Months of January, February, and March. 3s. 6d. 

The USEFUL ARTS employed in the 


Production of CLOTHING. With numerous Illustrations. 2.64. 


Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
* As interesting as any correspondence we are likely to 
see revealed for many years to come.”—Quarterly Review. 








EASY LESSONS on REASONING. 


Reprinted from the SatuRDAY MaGazing. 1s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY 
MATTERS. 1s. 
vill. INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 
MARGARET;; or, the Pearl. By the | CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 6d. 
Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A., futher of * Records READINGS in POETRY 5a Selec- 


of a Good Man's Life,’&c. Fcap. 8vo. ’ h Specimens of the Ame 
“ VITAL RELIGION is the true antidote for TRACTARIAN error.” tjon trom the, pest Tagttth cha ond Notes. 4s. 6d 


N in ENGLISH PROSE 
a _— Pte of the best English Writers. 
With Biographical Sketches. 4s. 6d. 


READINGS in BIOGRAPHY; 8 


Selection of the Lives of Eminent Men of all Nations. 4s. 6d. 


N in SCIENCE; familist 
PE yo py A oa and Principles in NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. With many Illustrations. 5s, 


vii. 
RELIGIO MEDICI: its Sequel, Chris- 


5 tian Morals. By SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Kt. M.D. With 


Resemblant Passages from Cowper's ‘ Task,’ and a Verbal 
Index. Post 8vo. ss. 


x 
THE NESTORIANS, OR LOST TRIBES; 
their Manners, Customs, and Cer ies, with Sketch 
of Travel, and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. 
By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D. 
Missionary to the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
New Edition, with a Map, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
“*An important accession to our stores of geographical 
knowledge."—Church of England Review. 
** Much curious and interesting information.”— 
Atheneum. 


xit. 
FARMING FOR LADIES; 
Or, Plain Instructions for Rearing DOMESTIC POULTRY; 
with the best mode of Managing the DAIRY and PIGGERY, 
and useful Hints on RURAL ECONOMY. By the Author 
«* Britisn HusBanpry.’ With Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ENGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition 
Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By 
G. F GKAHAM., 2nd Edition, revised and improved. Fcap. 

vO. 78. 
‘ By the same Author, 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 3s. 
FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING. 4s. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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REVIEWS 


The Heimskringla ; or, Chronicle of the Kings 
of Norway. Translated from the Icelandic 
of Snorro Sturleson, with a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, by Samuel Laing, Esq. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

Tue name of Snorro Sturleson is so well known 

to all who have made northern antiquities their 

study, and his Chronicle has proved so rich a 

mine of information to writers who have direct- 

ed their attention to Scandinavian mythology 
and literature, as well as history, that it is rather 
surprising that no translation of the work should 
have heretofore appeared. We welcome, all the 
more heartily, the volumes before us, well 

pleased that the translation of so valuable a 

work should have been undertaken by so com- 

petent a person as Mr. Laing. 

Snorro Sturleson was born in 1178, in Ice- 
land, a country early and singularly distin- 
guished for its literary tastes—a country in 
which the Scalds found their latest asylum, and 
which boasted a printing press, and a band of 
scholars, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Snorro was a member of the privileged 
class, claiming descent from Odin, and conse- 
quently entitled to hold the hereditary office of 
Godar, which, although no longer including the 
functions of priest, still allowed its possessor to 
act as judge in the district where he resided. 
The early associations of Snorro were favourable 
to the future historian. He was fostered,—a 
phrase which signified education, rather than 
nursing,—by John Loptson, the grandson of 
Semund Frode, the compiler of the older Edda, 
and in Loptson’s family he continued to live 
until he married. He appears to have been 
rapacious, ambitious, and overbearing, and has 
been accused of betraying the independence of 
his country, by aiding in reducing it to a mere 
sme of Norway. It is probable, as Mr. 

ing remarks, that much more is laid to Snorro 

Sturleson’s charge than is really his due. In 

1221 he took his first journey to Norway, with 

apoem in honour of Earl Hakon Galin, who 

sent him a sword and armour. He paid subse- 
quent visits to Norway ; but in 1241, his three 
sons-in-law came by night, and murdered him, 
onthe plea that he had been convicted of treason. 

Indeed, from the memoir prefixed to this work, 

the historian appears a veritable type of his 

times—“a man rough, wild, vigorous in thought 
= deed, like the men he describes in his Chro- 
nicle,” 

At whose suggestion, or under what circum- 
stances, this ‘Chronicle of the Kingsof Norway’ 
was written, we cannot ascertain ;— probably 
his love of tales of wild adventure prompted 
Snorro to set about the task of collecting the 
materials. What these were, and from whence 
derived, the following extract from his preface 
will show :— 

“In this book I have had old stories written down, 
aI have heard them told by intelligent people, con- 
cerning chiefs who have held dominion in the 
northern countries, and who spoke the Danish tongue; 
and also concerning some of their family branches, 
according to what has been told me. Some of this 
8 found in ancient family registers, in which the 
Pedigrees of kings and other personages of high birth 
ate reckoned up, and part is written down after old 
songs and ballads which our forefathers had for their 
amusement, Now, although we cannot just say what 
truth there may be in these, yet we have the certainty 
that old and wise men held them to be true.” 

The work begins with the Saga of the Yngling 
sy from the days of the great founder of the 

andinavian dynasty, Odin, to Halfdan the 

k; and it gives a rude description of north- 
em Asia, where there is a river “ properly called 





by the name of Tanais, and which falls into the 
ocean at the Black Sea”; and on the east of it 
was Asaheim ; and here was the city so celebrated 
in northern mythology, Asgaard :— 

“In that city was a chief called Odin, and it was 
a great place for sacrifice. It was the custom there 
that twelve temple Godars should both direct the 
sacrifices, and also judge the people. They were 
called Diars, or Drotners, and all the people served 
and obeyed them. Odin wasa great and very far tra- 
velled warrior, who conquered many kingdoms, and 
so successful was he that in every battle the victory 
was on his side. It was the belief of his people that 
victory belonged to him in every battle. It was his 
custom when he sent his men into battle, or on any 
expedition, that he first laid his hand upon their 
heads, and called down a blessing upon them; and 
then they believed their undertaking would be suc- 
cessful. His people also were accustomed, whenever 
they fell into danger by land or sea, to call upon his 
name; and they thought that always they got com- 
fort and aid by it, for where he was they thought help 
was near. Often he went away so long that he 
passed many seasons on his journeys.” 

The “laying his hand on their heads’’ seems 
to us to — out the Asiatic derivation of Odin 
and his followers, as much as their burning the 
dead ; and the subjoined story, we think, is de- 
cisive. Hener and Mimir had been sent as 
hostages from Asaheim :— 

“ Now, when Hener came to Vanaheim he was 
immediately made a chief, and Mimir came to him 
with good counsel on all occasions. But when 
Heener stood in the Things or other meetings, if 
Mimir was not near him, and any difficult matter 
was laid before him, he always answered in one way, 
—‘ Now let others give their advice ;’ so that the 
Vanaland people got a suspicion that the Asaland 
people had deceived them in the exchange of men. 
They took Mimir, therefore, and beheaded him, and 
sent his head to the Asaland people. Odin took the 
head, smeared it with herbs so that it should not rot, 
and sang incantations over it. Thereby he gave it the 
power that it spoke to him, and discovered to him 
many secrets.” 

This notion of a human head preserved by 
magical art, and giving oracular replies, is one of 
the most ancient Eastern superstitions. It takes 
its place both in Arabian and Jewish legend; 
it was subsequently imported from the East by 
the earliest crusaders; and the reader may pro- 
bably remember, that the possession of such a 
head was made one of the charges in France 
against the unfortunate Templars. This is the 
account of the migration of Odin and his fol- 
lowers :-— 

“There goes a great mountain barrier from north- 
east to south-west, which divides the Greater Sweden 
from other kingdoms, South of this mountain ridge 
it is not far to Turkland, where Odin had great pos- 
sessions. But Odin having foreknowledge, and 
magic-sight, knew that his posterity would come to 
settle and dwell in the northern half of the world. 
In those times the Roman chiefs went wide around 
in the world, subduing to themselves all people ; and 
on this account many chiefs fled from their domains. 
Odin set his brothers Ve and Vitir over Asgaard ; and 
he himself, with all the gods and a great many other 
people, wandered out, first westward to Gardarige, 
[Russia] and then south to Saxland [Germany]. 
He had many sons; and after having subdued an 
extensive kingdom in Saxland, he set his sons to de- 
fend the country. He himself went northwards to 
the sea, and took up his abode in an island which is 
called Odinsé in Fyen.” 

From this narrative we think it evident that 
Odin did not, as Mr. Laing seems to maintain, 
actually colonize large tracts of uninhabited 
country, but that he advanced upon northern 
Europe as a conqueror, whose superior know- 
ledge, rather than superior bravery, subjugated 
the rude tribes that opposed him. The reader will 
observe, that Odin is here expressly stated to have 
‘* subdued an extensive kingdom in Germany,” 
(Saxland) ; and that his rule was similar to that 





of the Romans in Gaul or Britain, is proved by 
the assertion, that subsequently “ he set his sons 
to defend the country.” The fable which re- 
—- his sending Gefion across the sea, after 

e had arrived in Scandinavia, proves that even 
so far north, the land was already inhabited, for 
King Gylfe gives her a ploughgate of land; she 
from thence goes to Jotunheim, a strong city ; 
and the subsequent contests of Odin with King 
Gylfe, also prove that there was already a power- 
fu _— in these northern fastrtesses. 

e minute description of Odin’s deeds and 
supernatural powers, is precisely what a subju- 
gated and awe-stricken people would relate of 
a conqueror, who possessed a degree of civiliza- 
tion far beyond what they had ever imagined : 

“ When Odin of Asaland came to the north, and 
the gods with him, he began to exercise and teach 
others the arts which the people long afterwards have 
practised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from 
him all the others learned their magic arts; and he 
knew them first, and knew many more than other 
people. But now, to tell why he is held in such high 
respect, we must mention various causes that contri- 
buted to it. When sitting among his friends his 
countenance was so beautiful and friendly, that the 
spirits of all were exhilarated by it; but when he 
was in war he appeared fierce and dreadful. This 
arose from his being able to change his colour and 
form in any way he liked. Another cause was, that 
he conversed so cleverly and smoothly, that all who 
heard were persuaded. He spoke everything inrhyme, 
such as now composed, and which we call scald-craft. 
He and his temple gods were called song-smiths, for 
from them came that art of song into the northern 
countries. Odin could make his enemies in battle 
blind, or deaf, or terror-struck, and their weapons so 
blunt that they could no more cut than a willow 
twig; on the other hand, his men rushed forwards 
without armour, were as mad as dogs or wolves, bit 
their shields, and were strong as bears or wild bulls, 
and killed people at a blow, and neither fire nor 
iron told upon them. These were called Berserkers. 
Odin could transform his shape: his body would lie 
as if dead; or asleep; but then he would be in shape 
of a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be off ina 
twinkling to distant lands upon his own or other 
people's business. With wordsalone he could quench 
fire, still the ocean in tempest, and turn the wind 
to any quarter he pleased. Odin had a ship which 
was called Skidbladnir, in which he sailed over wide 
seas, and which he could roll up like a cloth. Odin 
carried with him Mimir'’s head, which told him all 
the news of other countries. Sometimes even he 
called the dead out of the earth, or set himself be- 
side the burial-mounds ; whence he was called the 
ghost-sovereign, and lord of the mounds. He had 
two ravens, to whom he had taught the speech of 
man ; and they flew far and wide through the land, 
and brought him the news. In all such things he 
was pre-eminently wise. He taught all these arts 
in Runes, and songs which are called incantations, 
and therefore the Asaland people are called incanta- 
tion-smiths.” 

The whole of this extract is curious. Such, 
or very similar, would be the description the 
rude natives of the Polynesian Islands would 
give of their English visitants, passing over 
their prowess, their strength, and dwelling upon 
the wonders which their superior civilization 
enabled them to perform. That Odin pretended 
actually to supernatural powers, is however 
evident ; and it is curious to observe, that each 
magic art, his power of changing his form, of 
composing magic songs, of paralyzing his 
enemies, of calling up the dead, of understanding 
the language of birds, are all of Asiatic origin. 
Notwithstanding that peculiarity, the eating of 
horse-flesh as a religious rite—and which has 
seemed, to many antiquaries, to point out Odin 
as a leader of one of the wandering Tartar 
tribes,—we incline to the opinion which con- 
siders him as a prince of some more civilized 

eople, perhaps one of the petty kings who fought 
or and were vanquished with Mithridates. Cex 
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tain it is, hatin many mechanical arts, especially 
the working in metals, the Scandinavians, at a 
very early period, were far superior to any of 
the wandering tribes who occupy the steppes of 
northern Asia. 

Odin, we are told, died in his bed, assuring 
his followers he was going to Valhalla. Odin 
was succeeded by his son Niord. To him suc- 
ceeded numerous kings, most of whom came to 
untimely deaths. King On, however, was de- 
termined to postpone his visit to Valhalla, as 
long as possible. His unnatural plan affords 
another proof of the prevalence of eastern fable 
among the descendants of Odin—for a story 

recisely similar will be found among the earliest 
Hindoo legends :— 

“King On returned to Upsal when he was sixty 
years of age. He made a great sacrifice, and in it 
offered up his son to Odin. On got an answer from 
Odin, that he should live sixty years longer ; and he 
was afterwards king in Upsal for twenty-five years. 
Now came Ole the Bold, a son of King Fridleif, 
with his army to Sweden, against King On, and they 
had several battles with each other; but Ole was 
always the victor. Then On fled a second time to 
Gothland ; and for twenty-five years Ole reigned in 
Upsal, until he was killed by Starkad the Old. 
After Ole’s fall, On returned to Upsal, and ruled 
the kingdom for twenty-five years. Then he made 
a great sacrifice again for long life, in which he 
sacrificed his second son, and received the answer 
from Odin, that he should live as long as he gave 
him one of his sons every tenth year, and also that 
he should name one of the districts of his country 
after the number of sons hg should offer to Odin. 
When he had sacrificed the seventh of his sons he 
continued to live; but so that he could not walk, but 
was carried on a chair. Then he sacrificed his eighth 
son, and lived thereafter ten years, lying in his bed. 
Now he sacrificed his ninth son, and lived ten years 
more; but so that he drank out of a horn like a 
weaned infant. He had now only one son remaining, 
whom he also wanted to sacrifice, and to give Odin 
Upsal and the domains thereunto belonging, under 
the name of the Ten Lands, but the Swedes would 
not allow it ; so there was no sacrifice, and King On 
died, and was buried in a mound at Upsal.” 


The following episode resembles the aprocry- 
ee story of Vortigern and the fair Rowena. 
ing Hiorvard, sailing with his fleet near 


Sweden, was invited by King Granmar to a 
feast, and royally entertained :— 

“ King Hiorvard’s high seat was placed right op- 
posite to King Granmar’s high seat, and on the same 


bench sat all his men. King Granmar told his 
daughter Hildigunne, who was a remarkably beau- 
tiful girl, to make ready to carry ale to the vikings. 
Thereupon she took a silver goblet, filled it, bowed 
before King Hiorvard, and said, ‘ Success to all 
Yifingers: this cup to the memory of Rolf Krake,’ 
—drank out the half, and handed the cup to King 
Hiorvard. He took the cup, and took her hand, and 
said she must sit beside him. She says, that is not 
viking fashion to drink two and two with women. 
Hiorvard replies, that it were better for him to make 
a change and leave the viking law, and drink in com- 
ny with her. Then Hildigunne sat down beside 
im, and both drank together, and spoke a great 
deal with each other during the evening. The next 
day, when King Granmar and Hiorvard met, Hior- 
vard spoke of his courtship, and asked to have Hil- 
digunne in marriage. King Granmar laid this pro- 
posal before his wife Hilda, and before people of 
consequence, saying they would have great help and 
trust in Hiorvard ; and all approved of it highly, and 
thought it very advisable. And the end was, that 
Hildigunne was promised to Hiorvard, and the wed- 
ding followed soon after.” 

The first S is considered apocryphal, as 
indeed the early history of nations always is. 
With “ Halfdan the Black’s Saga,” we enter on 
the historical period, his reign commencing in 
841. The third Saga, relating the deeds and 
prowess of his son, Harald Haarfager, who 
reigned from about 861 to 931 (succeeding his 
father when but ten yearsold)—is characteristic 


and amusing. This Harald has been made 
known to the English reader, as the composer 
of a ballad with the refrain of— 
Yet the Russian maiden scorns me. 

And in this he certainly appears as closely 
approximating to the pan of Romance. 
In his saga, however, no such character is dis- 
played by him, except, perhaps, in valour, and 
respect for his word—but this is the “true and 
particular account” of the bold Viking’s court- 
ship :— 

o King Harald sent his men to a girl called Gyda, 
a daughter of King Eric of Hordaland, who was 
brought up as foster-child in the house of a great 
bonder in Valders. The king wanted her for his 
concubine ; for she was a remarkably handsome girl, 
but of high spirit withal. Now when the messengers 
came there, and delivered their errand to the girl, she 
answered, that she would not throw herself away even 
to take a king for her husband, who had no greater 
kingdom to rule over than a few districts. ‘ And 
methinks,’ said she, ‘ it is wonderful that no king here 
in Norway will make the whole country subject to 
him, in the same way as Gorn the Old did in Den- 
mark, or Eric at Upsal.’ The messengers thought 
her answer was dreadfully haughty, and asked what 
she thought would come of such an answer; for 
Harald was so mighty a man, that his invitation was 
good enough for her. But although she had replied 
to their errand differently from what they wished, 
they saw no ch , on this ion, of taking her 
with them against her will; so they prepared to re- 
turn. When they were ready, and the people fol- 
lowed them out, Gyda said to the messengers, * Now 
tell to King Harald these my words,—I will only 
agree to be his lawful wife upon the condition that 
he shall first, for my sake, subject to himself the 
whole of Norway, so that he may rule over that 
kingdom as freely and fully as King Eric over the 
Swedish dominions, or King Gorm over Denmark ; 
for only then, methinks, can he be called the king of a 
people.” Now came the messengers back to King 
Harald, bringing him the words of the girl, and say- 
ing she was so bold and foolish that she well deserved 
that the king should send a greater troop of people 
for her, and inflict on her some disgrace. Then an- 
swered the king, * This girl hath not spoken or done 
so much amiss that she should be punished, but 
rather she should be thanked for her words. She has 
reminded me,” said he, ‘of something which it ap- 
pears to me wonderful I did not think of before. 
And now,’ added he, ‘ I make the solemn vow, and 
take God to witness, who made me,* and rules over 
all things, that never shall I clip or comb my hair 
until I have subdued the whole of Norway, with 
scatt, and duties, and domains; or if not, have died 
in the attempt.’ Guttorm thanked the king warmly 
for his vow; adding, that it was royal work to fulfil 
royal words.” 

The long-haired monarch forthwith swept 
the seas with his fleet, dealing death around, 
and gaining many battles—all of which are told 
by Snorro with a glee and spirit, that shows he 
quite entered into the feelings of the hardy 
Viking. There are many snatches of poetry 
scattered here and there—relics of ballads made 
at the very time, and by men who had both 
fought in the fight, as well as celebrated it in 
the mead hall—here is part of one :— 

** Has the news reached you ?—have you heard 
Of the great fight at Hafurdsfiord, 
Between our noble king brave Harald 
And King Kiotvé rich in gold? 
The foemen came from out the East, 
Keen for the fray as for a feast, 
A gallant sight it was to see 
Their fleet sweep o’er the dark-blue sea; 
Each war-ship, with its threatening throat 
Of dragon fierce or ravenous brute 
Grim gaping from the prow; its wales 
Glittering with burnished shields, like scales; 
Its crew of udal men of war, 
Whose snow-white targets shone from far ; 
And many a mailed spearman stout 
From the West countries round about, 
English and Scotch, a foreign host, 
And swordsmen from the far French coast. 


And as the foemen’s ships drew near, 
The dreadful din you well might hear; 








‘* * This appears a Christian interpolation; at least we find 
no such vows among the other saga heroes of the Odin 
religion,” 








Savage berserkers roaring mad, venga 
And champions fierce in wolf-skins clad, 

Howling like wolves; and clanking jar 

Of many a mail-clad man of war. 

Thus the foe came; but our brave king 

Taught them to fly as fast again.” 

At length Norway was subdued, and their 
King Harald “remembered what that proud 
girl had said, and sent and took her.” Xj 
Harald, however, only made her one of man 
wives, for polygamy—another Asiatic character. 
istic—prevailed among the kings, at least, to g 
very late period of Scandinavian history. jj 
Norway being now subdued, “ at a feast given 
by Earl Rognvald, King Harald bathed and 
had his hair cut, which had been uncut and 
uncombed for ten years, and therefore the 
king was called ‘ugly head.’ But then Ear 
Rognvald gave him the distinguished name, 
Harald Haarfager, and all who saw him 
to its truth, for he had the most beautiful and 
abundant head of hair.” 

One Christmastide, King Harald was sitting 
down to table,when a Laplander came, and 
age the king togo with him. The king followed 
iim to his hut, and there stood his daughter, a 
most beautiful girl, who presented a cup of 
mead to him. No sooner did he touch the eup 
and her hand, than he fell most violently in love 
with her; and then her father demanded that 
she, although so mean in station, should become 
the king’s wife :— 

* Now King Harald made Snefrid his lawful wife, 
and loved her so passionately that he forgot his king- 
dom, and all that belonged to his high dignity. They 
had four sons: the one was Sigurd Rise ; the others 
Halfdan Haaleg, Gudrod Liome, and Rognvald Ret- 
tilbeen. Thereafter Snzfrid died; but her corpse 
never changed, but was as fresh and red as when she 
lived. The king sat always beside her, and thought 
she would come to life again. And so it went on for 
three years that he was sorrowing over her death, and 
the people over his delusion. At last Thorlief the 
Wise succeeded, by his prudence, in curing him of 
his delusion by accosting him thus :—*‘It is nowise 
wonderful, king, that thou grievest over so beautiful 
and noble a wife, and bestowest costly coverlets and 
beds of down on her corpse, as she desired ; but these 
honours fall short of what is due, as she still lies in 
the same clothes. It would be more suitable to raise 
her, and change her dress.’ As soon as the body was 
raised in the bed, all sorts of corruption and foul 
smells came from it, and it was necessary in all haste 
to gather a pile of wood and burn it ; but before this 
could be done the body turned blue, and worms, toads, 
newts, paddocks, and all sorts of ugly reptiles came 
out of it, and it sank into ashes. Now the king came 
to his understanding again, threw the madness out of 
his mind, and after that day ruled his kingdom as 
before.” 


This story is similar to one told by an old 
monkish writer of Charlemagne, and which, a 
the reader may probably remember, is made use 
of by Southey in one of his ballads. King 
Harald after this had a son in his old age, who 
was very beautiful, and he was named Hakon. 


“ At this time a king called Athelstan had taken 
the kingdom of England. He sent men to Norway 
to King Harald, with the errand that the messengers 
should present him with a sword, with the hilt and 
handle gilt, and also the whole sheath adorned with 
gold and silver, and set with precious jewels. The 
ambassadors presented the sword-hilt to the king, 
saying, ‘Here is a sword which King Athelstan sends 
thee, with the request that thou wilt accept it.’ The 
king took the sword by the handle; whereupon the 
ambassadors said, ‘ Now thou hast taken the sword 
according to our king’s desire, and therefore art thou 
his subject, as thou hast taken his sword.’ King 
Harald saw now that this was a jest, for he would be 
subject to no man. But he remembered it was his 
rule, whenever anything raised his anger, to collect 
himself, and let his passion run off, and then take the 
matter into consideration coolly. Now he did so, and 
consulted his friends, who all gave him the advice 
let the ambassadors, in the first place go home 12 
safety, The following summer King Harald sent 4 
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ship westward to England, and gave the command of 
it to Hauk Haabrok. He was a great warrior, and 
very dear to the king. Into his hands he gave his 
son Hakon. Hauk ed westward to England, 
and found the king in London, where there was just 
at the time a great feast and entertainment. When 
came to the hall, Hauk told his men how they 
conduct themselves; namely, that he who 
went first in should go last out, and all should stand 
in a row at the table, at equal distance from each 
other; and each should have his sword at his left side, 
put should fasten his cloak so that his sword should 
not be seen. Then they went into the hall, thirty in 
number. Hauk went up to the king and saluted 
him, and the king bade him welcome. Then Hauk 
took the child Hakon, and set it on the king’s knee. 
The king looks at the boy, and asks Hauk what the 
meaning of this is Hauk replies, ‘ Harald the king 
bids thee foster his servant girl’s child.’ The king 
was in great anger, and seized a sword which lay be- 
side him, and drew it, as if he was going to kill the 
child. Hauk says, ‘Thou hast borne him on thy 
knee, and thou canst murder him if thou wilt ; but 
thou wilt not make an end of all king Harald’s sons 
so doing.’ On that Hauk went out with all his 
men, and took the way direct to his ship, and put to 
sea,—for they were ready,—and came back to king 
Harald. The king was highly pleased with this; for 
it is the common observation of all ple, that the 
man who fosters another's children is of less consi- 
deration than the other. From these transactions 
between the two kings, it appears that each wanted 
to be held greater than the other ; but in truth there 
was no injury to the dignity of either, for each was the 
upper king in his own kingdom till his dying day.” 
King Athelstan acted a father’s part toward 
his unwished-for foster child. He caused him 
tobe baptized, and well educated, and he also 
ve him a splendid sword, with the character- 
istic name of ‘ Quern biter,’ because with it 


“Hakon cut down a mill-stone to the centre.’’ | 8 


No wonder was it that the possessor of such a 
sword should be chosen king, when at length 
his father, after so many battles, peaceably died 
in his bed. 

A period of great confusion seems to have fol- 
lowed the death of Hakon : and in the opening 
of King Olaf Tryggvesson’s Saga, a vivid picture 
of the reverses to which the greatest were 
e , is given. Queen Astrid and her infant 
child take refuge on a small island in a lake, 
until winter compels them to seek shelter ; she 
is pursued from place to place, and after two 
years’ wanderings, at length determines to seek 
out her brethren in Russia. 

“ Astrid had now a great inclination to travel to 
her brother there. Hakon the Old gave her good 
attendants, and what was needful for the journey, and 
she set out with some merchants. She had then been 
two years with Hakon the Old, and Olaf was three 
years of age. As they sailed out into the Baltic, they 
were captured by vikings of Esthonia, who made 
booty both of the people and goods, killing some, and 
dividing others as slaves. Olaf was separated from 
his mother, and an Esthonian man called Klerkon 
ti him as hisshare along with Thoralf and Thorkils. 

erkon thought that Thoralf was too old for a 
slave, and that there was not much work to be got 
out of him, so he killed him ; but took the boys with 
him, and sold them to a man called Klerk for a 
stout and good ram. A third man, called Reas 
bought Olaf for a good cloak. eas had a wife 
called Rekon, and a son by her whose name was 
Rekoni. Olaf was long with them, was treated well 
and was much beloved by the people. Olaf was six 
years in Esthonia in this banishment. Sigurd, the 
son of Eric (Astrid’s brother), came into Esthonia 
from Novogorod, on King Valdemar’s business to 
collect the king's taxes and rents. Sigurd came as 
aman of consequence, with many followers and great 
magnificence. In the market-place he happened to 
observe a remarkably handsome boy; and as he 
could distinguish that he was a foreigner, he asked 
him his name and family. He answered him, that 
his name was Olaf; that he was the son of Tryggve 

on ; and Astrid, a daughter of Eric Biodaskalde 


was his sister’s son, and asked him how he came 
there. Olaf told him minutely all his adventures, 
and Sigurd told him to follow him to the peasant 
Reas’.. When he came there he bought both the 
boys, Olaf and Thorgila, and took them with him to 
Novogorod. But for the first, he made nothing 
known of Olaf’s relationship to him, but treated him 
well. Olaf Tryggvesson was one day in the market- 
place, where there was a great number of people. 
He recognized Klerkon again, who had killed his 
foster-father Thoralf Lusiskfeg. Olaf had a little 
axe in his hand, and with it he clove Klerkon’s scull 
down to the brain, and ran home to his lodging, and 
told his friend Sigurd what he had done. Sigurd 
immediately took Olaf to Queen Allogia’s house, told 
her what had happened, and begged her to protect 
the boy. * * It was reported that he was in the 
queen’s house, and that there was a number of armed 
men there. When this was told to the king, he went 
there with his people, but would allow no blood-shed. 
It was settled at last in peace, that the king should 
name the fine for the murder; and the queen paid 
it. Olaf remained afterwards with the queen, and 
was much beloved.” 

Meanwhile his mother underwent equal vicis- 
situdes; having been twice sold for aslave, but at 
length redeemed by a rich merchant. In this 
Saga of King Olaf, we are introduced to an im- 

ortant personage in Anglo-Saxon history— 
Sweyn, the father of Canute. But we must con- 
clude for the present: hereafter we shall trace 
the progress of Olaf, the wars and reign of 
Canute the Great, and the deeds of the Vikings 
in England. 





A Plea for Woman. By Mrs. Hugo Reid. 
(Second Notice.] 
On no subject connected with the morals and 
happiness of mankind in general has the pro- 
ress been so slow as in Education. Not that 
its importance has at any time been overlooked. 
In every age, from the precepts of King Solo- 


reared, nor puddings compounded solely by 
instinct, or by chance, that, for both purposes, 
some degree of sense and knowledge is neces- 
sary ;—how large a portion to do either well, 
those can tell who know how large, how lofty a 
range of faculties may be required, in the cares of 
the nursery, and the economy of the household. 

We conceive, that in the education of the 
woman, as in that of the man, the aim is two- 
fold and the right is twofold. The common 
idea, that it is the ulterior purpose of educa- 
tion ‘to fit us for that ¢ondition of life in 
which we are likely to be placed,” is equally 
false, unphilosophical, nent irreligious. The 
object aimed at is the unfolding that seed of 
immortality already sown within us, and the 
culture and developement, to their fullest extent, 
of the capacities of every kind with which 
nature has endowed us,—first, for the sake of 
our own eternal welfare, and secondly, with 
reference to the good of the community ; this is 
the twofold aim in the education of the woman 
as in that of fhe man: and the right is twofold 
and equal in the two sexes, the right to the 
power, and the right to the means :— 

“The incalculable greatness of the evil influence 
which ignorance in its women must bring to bear on 
any community, and the evident tendency of a race 
of truly enlightened women to produce, in their turn, 
a more enlightened race of men, are certainly very 
good public reasons for the discontinuance of this 
system towards women. But far from being the 
only reasons—as is often assumed—neither of these 
is the best or truest argument for doing away with a 
system so partial and iajurious, The intrinsic value 
of a human soul, and its infinite capability of im- 
provement, are the true reasons for the culture of any 
human being, woman no less than man. The grand 
plea for woman sharing with man all the advantages 
of education is, that every rational being is worthy of 
cultivation, for his or her own individual sake. The 





mon, and the enactments of Lycurgus, down to 
Locke, Pestalozzi, and De Fellenberg, the ne- 
cessity of a right and effective training for the 
young of both sexes, has not only been allowed, 

ut urged in every form of edict and adjura- 
tion :—and what is the result? that here, in the 
nineteenth century, in this civilized Christian 


have a generation 
miserable, more 
a for the last 300 years.” e plea 
or a better, more rational, more Christian, and 
more extended system of education, has been 
so often and so ably urged and enforced of late 
as a general measure, and upon general grounds 
of necessity and expediency, that for the pre- 
sent we shall confine ourselves to Mrs. Reid’s 
‘Plea for the better education of Women.’ 
Though Mrs. Reid has placed /ast in her ex- 
cellent little book the chapter on Education, it 
might, with more reason, have been placed 
Jirst in order; for before the woman can put in 
a claim for maternal rights, for civil rights, or 
for rights of property, her first plea is for the 
greatest, the most undoubted right of all—her 
right as a human being endowed with an im- 
provable and immortal soul, as a member of 
society amenable to the laws of the community 
in which she lives, to the full and free develope- 
ment of such faculties as God has given her. 
Without any reference to the equality or in- 
oe of her faculties, as compared with those 
of the other sex, still the right to a fair share 
of the opportunities and means of culture as far 
as her nature may allow her to profit by them, 
will not, we presume, be denied by any one. Even 
those (and the number diminishes daily) who re- 
gard the woman as created “ to bring forth chil- 
ren,” and “to preside over pies and puddings,” 
will allow that itis desirable that the children 
should be well conditioned, and the puddings 


wing up around us, ‘‘ more 





was his mother, Then Sigurd knew that the boy 


well seasoned; and that as children are not 


England, it is a fact publicly avowed, that we | 


ebased, than any FS pend 


first object in the education of every mind ought to 
| be its own development. Doubtless, the improve- 
| ment of the influence exerted upon others will be a 

necessary consequence; but it ought never to be 
spoken of as the first inducement to it. It is too 
| much the custom, even of the most liberal in these 
| matters, to urge the education and enlightenment or 
| women, rather as a means of improving man, than as, 
in itself, an end of intrinsic excellence, which cer- 
| tainly seems to us the first and greatest considera- 
tion.” 

The author proceeds to state the case as it 
now stands with regard to women :— 

“As might be expected, in the usual course o. 
class legislation, almost all the public money given 
in aid of education is employed in removing obstacles 
from the path of that sex which possesses the power 
of granting the money ; and the individual members 
of which, if they be so much stronger of intellect as 
they pretend to be, are more able to remove obsta- 
cles for themselves, or to advance in spite of them, 
In almost every town of a few thousand inhabitants, 
there are endowed schools for the benefit of the sons 
of citizens; but in almost every case the daughters 
are entirely neglected. That is, neglected in a pub- 
lic sense. We do not mean to say, they are neg- 
lected by their individual parents: such instruction as 
these can procure for them, we dare say they do, 
but there is no combination—no laying of heads 
together—no public care, in short, is taken to provide 
means for the education of girls, as is done for that 
of boys. This inattention and indifference we con- 
sider to be an evil of which the sex may justly com- 
plain. It is a grievance which, besides being unfair 
in itself, leads to evils and prejudices which run 
through the whole, even of that system of more 
private instruction which girls do receive.” 

Hitherto, if there have been admitted impedi- 
ments, inadequate means, mistakes of system, 
and a lack of good and efficient teachers in 
regard to boys, it must be allowed that all these 
difficulties are doubled, trebled, multiplied a 
hundred fold, in regard to girls. 

For the female children of the labouring 
classes and operatives, there are absolutely no 
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good schools—except, perhaps, the infant 
schools. The day schools carried on in the 
towns and villages by poor women of feeble 
health who can find no other employment, or 
broken down sempstresses, with no other re- 
source against starvation, are of the very meanest 
and worst description. Day schools, properly 
organized and superintended, where the attend- 
ance need not be beyond three or four hours 
every day, and where the teaching, instead of 
being confined to a small portion of reading, 
writing, and catechism, all most imperfectly 
taught, shall be extended to some of the com- 
mon branches of household economy, and a 
knowledge of the properties, uses, value of the 
materials of food and clothing—these are what 
are wanted for the poor. 

For the middle j camel there are no schools 
of an intermediate class between the vile inferior 
schools, which are nurseries of vanity and vice, 
and the boarding schools, the “ seminaries for 
young ladies,” where the instruction is generally 
of the most superficial kind, and too much 
attention is paid to what are called accomplish- 
ments. Schools for girls, which should corre- 
spond with the agricultural and commercial 
schools for boys—these are wholly wanting. 
And here we are tempted to ask, why and how 
it is, that in all the conditions of life the main- 
tenance of a girl should be rated as cheaper 
than that of a boy, and that the education of the 
former should be in so much dearer? To 
illustrate what we mean : there are, in our own 
immediate neighbourhood, two schools equally 
respectable, and both intended for the children 
of mercantile and professional gentlemen. In 
the boys’ school the price of education is from 
30/. to 35/. per annum, all extras included. In 
the girls’ olead the charges are from 60/. to 70/. 


Or let us put a case—a real case—which every 


reader whose eye glances over this page will ac- 
knowledge to be one of daily occurrence, if not 
his own at this moment: an officer on half pay, 
long ery om abroad, returns to England with 
a family of five girls. He is anxious to give them 
what is called ‘a good education.” <A gover- 
ness at home, the usual resource in such cases, 
is precluded by various circumstances. He 
spends six weeks in almost daily excursions to 
every part of the country round London; he 
finds no school between the meanest and the 
most expensive: no school near which they 
might reside, and, attending daily, receive a 
proper course of instruction. And at this 
present writing we find and leave this anxious 
father in perplexity—almost in despair. 

Again—is it not of some consequence in these 
days that a girl should learn some one thing 
well enough to maintain herself? Has it not 
become a question with a girl, as with a boy, 
what she shall do?—what she shall be? And 
how is this question met? how is this probable 
necessity provided for? Young women who are 
brought up with a view to maintain themselves, 
are all educated for governesses. And consider- 
ing the thousands of poor girls who enter on 
this vocation, there ought to be no lack of female 
teachers ; but so imperfect, so superficial, so ill- 
directed is the training they have received, that 
rotons in sbhundred is fitted for the task. And 
if good tutors and schoolmasters be rare, good 
governesses and schoolmistresses are far more 
uncommon. 

As to the education of the young women of 
the aristocratic classes, there is so much of awak- 
ened intelligence in the upper ranks, such a 
power of commanding the highest aids of every 
kind, that we think it, in many cases, overdone. 
‘‘ Far, far removed from want, from care, from 
fear” —surrounded with all that can administer 
to the culture of the intellect, the fancy, the 


almost into inanity ; the sensibilities repressed, 
but not controlled; we pamper such girls into 
hot-house flowers ; we create around them an 
artificial atmosphere, and exclude from them, 
with watchful care, all such knowledge and 
experience as are not fit for these exquisite 
creatures— 
Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

A young girl ofhigh rank is acquainted but with 
two orders of society: her own, and the poorest, 
lowest of all—on whom she is taught to expend 
her charity, to employ her beneficence; for are 
not all well-bred young ladies kind to their 
inferiors and benevolent to the poor? The 
miseries with which they are brought in contact 
are such as they can relieve, but have never 
felt, and can never feel; the wants they can 
pity, but cannotsympathize with, are the vulgar 
wants which vulgar gold can reach; and the 
obvious inferiority is so great, the difference so 
immeasurable, which separates these fragile 
elegant beings from the dull, loutish, dirty, ser- 
vile, hard-working, hard-handed, race they 
minister to, that if they acknowledge, once a 
week in church, the theory of their equality in 
the sight of God—it is all that can be expected. 
With the classes immediately below them in 
rank, and on a par with them in mental educa- 
tion, they are cut off almost wholly—from a wide 
circle of sympathies excluded—truth, on a large 
scale, cannot reach them, and if the knowledge 
of some of the deeper realities of life come upon 
them, itis in general in some most painful and un- 
healthy form, and they waken up as fromadream. 
We do not see how this is to be amended in 
this exclusive, soignée education of caste, but we 
think of it sometimes as sad—not less sad and 
pitiful than the miserable ignorance of the most 
neglected classes of their sex. 

Further, with all this expenditure of time and 
money, the education of the girls is, though 
forced as in a hot-bed, ultimately deficient as 
compared with that of boys of the same class. 
This has been doubted, and a comparison made 
between a really well-read and accomplished 
girl of seventeen anda boy of the same age, 
fresh from a public school. But Mrs. Reid puts 
in her plea against the assumption, that the 
superior cultivation of a girl at that age is a 
proof that the education allotted to the woman 
is, on the whole, equal to, or preferable, to that 
ofthe man. She observes— 

“It is very possible that at seventeen a girl may 
be as much better informed than a boy, as is here re- 
presented, and yet that the comparatively uninformed 
boy may be better intellectually educated. For 
what is a good intellectual education ? it is not cer- 
tainly, the learning a certain number of facts, although 
that also may be necessary. No: education is not 
so much the knowledge which the mind acquires, as 
the direction which is given to that mind ; and what- 
ever progress the girl of seventeen may have made in 
knowledge, if she has been taught to look forward to 
that period as the end or finishing, as it is called, of 
her education, she is much worse educated than the 
boy, though he may now be far behind her in general 
information, who has been taught to consider his pre- 
sent studies as the mere foundation of that learning 
which his early manhood is to be devoted to the 
attainment of. * * No counterpart to this is found 
in the education of any class of young women. 
When a young man leaves school, he is said 
to be prepared for college. When a girl leaves 
school, her education is said to be finished; and 
in that phrase one of the evil influences which 
pervade the education of girls may be seen.* * 
Very many parents would think their daughter’s 
education had been mismanaged, and reprimand her 
severely for liaving let slip the opportunities she had 
enjoyed at school, should she, feeling that her mind 
is a rich soil, which only requires cultivation to repay 
the labour ten-fold, presume to hint, after that age, 
that she still feels oppressed by ignorance, and 





feelings; the manners refined and softened 


wishes her mind again set to work, * * Boys are 





taught to consider their school exercises as the foun. 
dation on which a superstructure is to be reared, and 
there are plenty of means to assist them in carryjp 
on the building. Girls are in a manner disgraced if 
they do not rear the whole flimsy structure jn the 
same time which is given the others merely to jy 
the foundation ; and even if they had a solid foun. 
dation laid at school, have only very scanty material 
and irregular opportunities to carry on the work 
afterwards.” 

All this, we think, is as simply and feelingly 
expressed as it is sensibly and justly argued, 

The idea that it is possible by any advance of 
education, any alteration of circumstances, any 
human enactments, to alter the essential nature 
of the woman ; that any equality of rights, or any 
culture of the intellectual powers can do away 
with the mental and moral distinctions between 
the two sexes which arise out of differences of 
organization, and change the immutable dispen- 
sations of the Creator, must appear absurd to 
any one who has ever studied the laws of phy- 
siology :— 

“Woman must always of course continue to be the 
mother of the human race; and as no change in her 
condition can alter that law of nature, so neither can 
any change alter those peculiarities of her mental 
constitution which so nicely fit her for the duties of 
the maternal character. This character, the duties 
attendant upon it, and the peculiarities, mental and 
physical, which are required by it, is the great gua. 
rantee that the distinctions between the sexes can 
never be lost by any equalization of their rights.” 

Before closing this article, we must refer once 
more to the late proceedings of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, at Liverpool (which Mr. Dickens has 
well designated as a ‘new and striking chapter 
in the history of Education,”’) and the institution 
of a school for four hundred girls of the middle 
classes, where the useful and ornamental 
branches of female education shall be taught 
on reasonable terms, and that home-cherishing, 
so necessary to a young growing girl, combined 
with opportunities of social study and recreation. 
One object of the institution will be the training 
of intelligent and experienced female teachers. 

We cannot doubt that the example will be fol- 
lowed, not only in every large town, but that ona 
proportionate scale it will be extended to every 
village. The objection which has been made 
against the establishment of such large institu- 
tions, “ that they may prove injurious to the in- 
terests of those who are now endeavouring to ear 
an honest livelihood, by keeping boarding or day- 
schools on a small scale,’’ we must consider as 
one of the strongest proofs of the necessity, the 
long existing necessity, of some organic change 
of system. The truth is, we must no longer patch 
up the old edifice, but fling it down, and build 
up anew from the foundations. The narrow- 
hearted, short-sighted objection we have alluded 
to, is much in the same spirit as that with which 
the poor ignorant operative met every improve- 
ment in machinery—* it would throw him out of 
work, take the bread from his mouth,”—and the 
parallel will hold good in the certain result. 
Extended female education will create a demand 
for a better order of female teachers, will ensure 
occupation and maintenance for ten women 
where one is now employed ; will place them 
higher in the public estimation, and their public 
importance will give them higher claims to pr- 
vate respect. Hitherto the true position of the 
educator of either sex has been little understood 
or appreciated ; as little by the professors as by 
the employers: but this is an evil which is m 
course of silent remedy, and therefore we $ 
not dwell on it. Se 

In the late proceedings at Liverpool, the spit 
in which the Report of the Committee is drawn up 
is even more striking than the sense and the elo- 
quence of some of the speeches, not pe sss that 
of Mr. Wyse. The Committee ask, “‘ Why 8 ould 
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one of the sexes—one half of the human race— 
be refused participation in the advantages so 
liberally offered to the other? Why should not 
irls, Be education is of at least equal import- 
ance with that of boys, while it has been dis- 
roportionately cared for, be also provided with 
similar means of instruction and improvement? 
The advantages arising from the establishment 
of day schools on a large scale—such as the con- 
yenience of having every branch taught under 
the same roof, the unity of plan, the harmonious 
methods of instruction, the economy and the 
eater efficiency resulting from the union of 
numbers, the concentration of each teacher's 
attention on his own department, and the greater 
neral responsibility—seem all equally appli- 
cable to the instruction of girls,” &c. (a notable 
discovery reserved for the middle of the nine- 
teenth century!) Above all we must notice the 
general admission in the Report, in Mr. Wyse’s 
admirable speech, and throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings, of the equal right of the woman in the 
distribution of the means and opportunities of 
culture. We shall conclude with a passage from 
alate American publication, from the pen, it is 
understood, of a University Professor, a profound 
thinker, and almost foo profound a writer. 
“The necessity for permitting what may be 
called the female element in society to grow up 
in its due proportion, has recently pressed more 
and more upon the mind. Yet in almost all 
cases, Whether of male or female authority, the 
mistake seems to exist, that whatever advance 
woman may make in the social sphere is to take 
om by reason of a concession granted by man. 
is is clearly so large a vice in the premises 
that the consequences must be vicious too. It 
must not be so. Man may indeed cease to 
hinder woman’s just life, but with no other sen- 
timent than that until now he has been in error. 
He has done too much wrong, and he must now 
do less than the right may be.”’ 





Antigone in Berlin, von Brennglas. Leipsic, 
Jackowitz; London, Williams & Norgate. 
Tuts bagatelle is intended to ridicule the revival 
of one of the tragedies of Sophocles, which, as 
some of our readers may remember, took place 
in Berlin a short time ago. It was one of the 
symptoms of a want of originality and unity in 
ourtimes. And yet, ‘ Antigone in Berlin’ was 
almost as well in tune with public feeling as 
some dramas of modern authorship. Where is 
the modern dramatic writer who has struck the 
key-note of the times—who has introduced the 
true modulation of “ the music of humanity” for 

the future ? 

Every genuine specimen of poctry—epic, 
lyrical, or dramatic—must have general objec- 
tive truth in it—must be brought forth in due 
season, and cannot be reproduced at any time, 
according to the will of an author. For the 
production of a work of vigorous poetry, a 
condition of the public mind is required widely 
different from that degree of interest which is 
necessary to sustain the work in remembrance 
when once produced. What a mistake would 
Virgil make if, now, for the first time, he came 
up to Paternoster Row, from some English 
Mantua, to sell the MS. of an English neid, 
mutatis mutandis as good as the Latin one! 
Would the quiet Row be agitated by such an 
arrival? Would the poet make as much noise 
in the world as the Ojibbeway Indians, or be 
Tequested to recite his poem in the royal pre- 
sence? No: these are not Virgilian times. 
What would Horace get for his odes in Cheap- 
side? We intend no disrespect towards the 
ancients; but, like other good people, they must 

as ridiculous oud of their proper place as they 
are respectable in it; and surely Sophocles was 
out of his place when presented to the public at 


in which we live. Such a time for various ex- 
periments, in literature as in all other depart- 
ments, for the collection and the attempted revival 
of old things, may be necessary to preserve all 
that is good, and unite it with the new forms of 
a coming age; but all the world, just now, 
cannot produce an epic poem which is the sym- 
bol of a united world—the product of united 
faith and poetry, imagination and reality, 
heaven andearth. Where are the argument, the 
field, the hero for such a poem justnow? And 
is the case better with the Drama—the poetry of 
a world divided indeed, but into certain great 
parties, commanding great public interests, not 
into minute sections, like the present age? Even 
Shakspeare, as Charles Lamb contended, is an 
author for the study, and not for the stage in 
our day. As to the Opera, its only charm is its 
music, and nothing can be more foreign to the 
living public interest than its librettos. 

It is evident that our poetry and our actual 
life are divided. This is a curious case; but 
we must not here enter into the theory of it. 
We have greater wonders going on in the world 
now than the Greeks could imagine, and yet 
we cannot celebrate them as they celebrated 
their, comparatively, trifling achievements. Our 
worlds of poetry and reality are apart. Our 
soldiers, our sailors, our enterprising workmen, 
who produce greater works than ever were cele- 
brated by Homer, Hesiod or Pindar, must remain 
among heroes unsung. 

All the hint we can give for the future deve- 
lopement of poetry is, that, in spite of unfavour- 
able signs, it must restore the unity of the real 
and the ideal. The writer who shrinks from this 
on account of the unpoetical common-places of 
actual life, proves himself no poet for the age. 
The man who can master the difiiculties of the 
case must guide the future. 

But enough of prologue to a trifle. Asto the 
Germans, we should not wonder if they got up, 
for their entertainment at Berlin, one of the 
dramas of Calidasi, or gave, as a musical treat, 
the songs of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz; so 
utterly without a will and a way of their own 
are many of their literati. And by the bye, the 
young and innovating among them, who profess 
to have a willof their own, cannot tell what it is. 
The spirit of their current literature, in its pas- 
sive and receptive character, resembles a slow- 
moving stream with manifold windings, the ulti- 
mate direction of which you can hardly dis- 
cover. 

The humour of this bagatelle is by no means 
irresistible. It consists of a a repre- 
sentation of the Antigone (without music) 
interspersed with the remarks of several audi- 
tors, among whom we find Funke, a determined 
foe to classical revivals. On the other hand, the 
learned philologer, Bos, sleeps soundly under 
the infliction of the drama, only waking now 
and then, to exclaim “ glorious !"’ 

“* Funke. Youseem delighted, and yet the comedy 
has not begun. 

“ Bos. (Looks upon him contempluously and shrugs 
his shoulders.) What delights me is that they give 
us this tragedy. How we discover the ludicrous 
misery of all modern stage-trumpery when these 
sublime figures of antiquity present themselves before 
us! Sublime, immortal Sophocles! forgive us that 
_ we suifer thy matchless work to be represented upon 
| the very boards soiled with all the rascalities of 
| modern centuries. 

“Funke. I agree with you. After that sublime 
antiquity, the spirit of which, alas! we cannot fully 
comprehend, these miserable modern times have no 
right to exist. It is a shame that we are as we are: 
indeed it is a shame that we modern folk exist at all. 

(Bos presses his hand silently and thankfully.) 

“Funke. True; when we think of Shakspeare, 
Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, Calderon, and Moli¢re— 








Berlin. Nor do we despise and ridicule the age | 





“ Bos, Psha! (turns away).” 

Next we have a respectable old retired gen- 
tleman, who drills his twelve-years-old son into 
a right pronunciation of Antigone :— 

* Now, see to it, young simpleton, directly the 
curtain rises, that you make yourself acquainted with 
the spirit of antiquity, that you may, some day, be a 
useful man. For, now-a-days,a man must know 
every thing or he cannot get on in the world. 

“ Funke. I agree with you, sir; many young sim- 
pletons, in our days, know more of antiquity than of 
their own age. 

* Privy Counsellor Pudel. The more knowledge 
the more expansion of mind. 

* Funke (with a glance at Bos), The more know- 
ledge, the fuller the mind becomes of other people's 
phrases. But, I am sure, mechanical learning de- 
frauds the mind of its freedom and originality, and 
nowhere will you find so many dull heads as among 
our German literati. 

“ PrivyCounsellor Pudel. Then you despise learning ? 

“ Funke. I am not such a fool; but I do despise 
those who spend all their lives in cracking a rotten 
nut, or who dig, all their days, for treasures of which 
they never give a farthing towards the good of hu- 
manity. I despise those German journalists who 
have to consider whether they shall even name a 
genuine poet loved by the people, while they empha- 
tically commend some mechanical drudge who, out 
of seventeen ready-made pamphle!s put into his 
hands, can patch up a number eighteen. That is 
German, genuine German stupidity and meanness. 

“ Carlos, the actor, (to Spectre, the Reviewer). Do 
you not feel something of ennui under this ancient 
tragedy? Tell me sincerely. 


“‘ Spectre. Ennui? yes, but of a classical kind ; 
and I am happy to feel anything classical.’’ 

We have a conversation between some me- 
chanical people sorely puzzled with the allu- 
Says Klempner to 


sions to classic mythology. 
his friend the Bookbinder— 

“Then the whole is but a fable, and by no means 
a pleasing one! 

“ Bookbinder. Yes; but think of the fate, the 
destiny, the great Greek destiny that plays such a 
mighty part in this drama! you are but ordinary 
people, and cannot think in the antique spirit. 

* Schlosser. What is antic thinking ? 

* Bookbinder. Why I mean to say that you must, 
of course, find all Greek dramas terribly tedious, and 
absurd, if you cannot think exactly as the ancient 
Greeks used to think. 

“ Schlosser. And can any man do that ? 

* Bookbinder. Heaven forbid !” 

Then comes an extract from the Antigone. 
In reply to some query from the puzzled old 
gentleman, Herr Buffey, his friend Feist, the 
printer, tells him—‘ Yes, yes: but you must 
think yourself in Greece, and amid Grecian 
customs. You are in Greece now remember!” 

Then we have the chorus, ‘O beaming sun, 
thou light so fair ;’ and its classic allusions puz- 
zle more than ever Herr Buffey, who has been, 
all the while, dreading lest the beauties of the 
drama should escape his notice. He summons 
up all his courage, and addresses the stage :— 

“Gentlemen of the chorus, you will excuse me, 
but we do not understand you here. We have no 
notion what it is that you are talking about.” 

Carlos, too, takes the liberty of addressing 
the king :— 

“We most humbly beg that you will not repeat 
over and over, the very same things which we heard 
only five minutes ago. I know you have now to 
give a long speech, with all your lifeless, colourless, 
Greek pathos; but we pray, most earnestly, for an 
amnesty.” 

Then Carlos insists upon reading to a part of 
the audience two striking passages from Schil- 
ler’'s ‘ Bride of Messina,’ as a contrast to the 
dulness of Sophocles. The effect of this is 
decisive; for the audience exclaim ‘ Down with 
the Greeks! long live our Schiller!” 

Here isa new idea of the Greek chorus: says 
Klempner— 

“I wish I knew what sort of people these in the 
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chorus were. Had the Grecian people, then, nothing 
to do but to loiter in the streets and make their re- 
marks upon passing events ? 

“ Bookbinder. No: they had nothing to do but to 
hear news, and philosophize upon every little matter, 
and this they did in a peculiar style, which learned 
men prefer to verse and music. 

“Carlos. This self-sameness of all the characters 
in their modes of thought and expression, which be- 
longs to the whole of the antique tragedy, is nothing, 
after all that learned philologers may say, but the 
fault of dramatic invention in its earliest efforts.” 

This trifle is not very clever as a satire; but, 
in ridiculing the anachronism of Antigone in 
the nineteenth century, it touches upon the 
point of the relations of literature, especially 
poetry and the drama, to actual society. Of 
course, we should all laugh at a man who would 
talk in a Greek style in the House of Commons; 
but even poetry must maintain some connexion 
with the actual. It may transport us to the 
past; but it must be the past with a present 
interest. Mere antiquity, like mere novelty, 
must be uninteresting. 

But we have commented long enough upon 
a joke. 





Selections from the Kur-dn. By E. W. Lane. 
Madden & Co. 
WHEN we remember the length of time that has 
elapsed since Sale’s version of the Koran was 
given to the public, it seems strange that so few 
persons in England have learned to appreciate 
the true character and inner spirit of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. The cause of this inatten- 
tion to the most extraordinary phenomenon in 
the world’s history arises, we think, in a great 
degree, from the want of order or arrangement 
in the Koran itself: it is just such a work as 
would have been produced had the leaves of 
the Sibyl been put together at random—some 


sone og possessing coherence and continuity, 
out the rest being a jumble of passages having 
no relation to each other in time, circumstance, 
or subject. The curiosity of Christians has been 
daunted by difficulties, of which the Moham- 
medan doctors have themselves complained. 


One of its earliest commentators, Jahia of 
Bosza, thus describes its contents: ‘‘ Some of the 
verses earliest revealed are placed after those 
of later date No one can rightly under- 
stand the Sacred Book who is not well acquainted 
with its twelve properties ; viz. the portions re- 
vealed at Mecca and those revealed at Medina; 
the abrogated injunctions, and the abrogating 
correction; that which should come first, and 
that which should come last ; that which is iso- 
lated, and that which is conjoined; that which 
is special [to time, circumstance, or person], 
and that which is common; that which is inti- 
mated in the design and purpose, and that which 
is explicitly revealed in the letter.” With these 
difficulties Mr. Lane has successfully contended, 
and has set before us, for the first time, what we 
may venture to call the ‘ Scriptural creed” of 
Islam ; or, in other words, the articles of the 
Mohammedan faith, with the passages of the 
Koran by which they are supported, collected 
together, and arranged, so far as it was possible, 
in the form of continuous argument. He has 
judiciously interwoven with the text the eluci- 
dations given by the best commentators, without 
which many passages in the Korén would be 
unintelligible, and he has omitted a multitude 
of ceremonial precepts, which, however valued 
in the East, would be justly deemed offensive by 
European delicacy. 

This divarication of the Korén enables general 
readers to form an accurate estimate of the na- 
ture and tendency of the Mohammedan creed ; 
its consistency with civilization and intellectual 
progress ; its probable capabilities to resist the 
political and social changes which are working 


a silent revolution in the East; and its chances 
in the new form of antagonism in which it has 
to encounter Christianity. Mr. Lane’s labours 
have facilitated the investigation of another 
roblem, scarcely less interesting—the literary 
istory of the Kor4n, its claims to originality, 
and the probable sources of what seem to be 
plagiarisms from Jews and Christians. 

All the Mohammedan commentators dwell 
on the importance of separating the portions 
revealed at Medina from those revealed at Mecca. 
According to Mohammed-Ebn-Abdallah, all the 
passages beginning ‘‘ O true believers!’ were 
revealed at Medina; but those commencing 
“Omen!” may have been revealed either at 
Mecca or Medina. Imperfect as this rule is, 
yet it is accurate as far as it goes; and the ap- 
plication of it to the Korn will show the care- 
ful student that Mohammed taught two different 
systems of religion at different periods of his 
life. To the earlier, or Mecca creed, belong 
the most emphatic declarations of the Divine 
Unity, the lessons of humility, resignation, and 
non-resistance to persecution, and injunctions 
to abstinence and moderation, not unlike those 
contained in the annual addresses of the Society 
of Friends. But at Medina we have strong 
assertions of the Prophet’s personal dignity, 
denunciations of those who pa his mission, 
legendary illustrations of the perils of infidelity, 
and permission, if not incitement, to propagate 
the faith by the sword. On this latter subject 
Mr. Lane observes— 


“ Unprovoked war is clearly contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the Kur-4n; but war against the ene- 
mies of El-Islim, who have been the first aggressors, 
is enjoined as a sacred duty; and he who loses his 
life in fulfilling this duty (if unpaid), is promised the 
rewards of a martyr. It has been said, even by some 
of their leading doctors, that the Muslims are com- 
manded to put to death all idolators who refuse to 
embrace El-Islém, excepting women and children, 
whom they are to make slaves; but the precepts on 
which this assertion is founded relate to the Pagan 
Arabs, who had violated their oaths, and long perse- 
vered in their hostility to Mohammad and his fol- 
lowers. According to the decisions of the most rea- 
sonable doctors, the laws respecting other idolators, 
as well as Christians and Jews, who have drawn upon 
themselves the hatred of the Muslims, are different. 
Of such enemies, if reduced by force of arms, refusing 
to capitulate, or to surrender themselves, the men 
may be put to death, or be made slaves; and the 
women and children, also, under the same circum- 
stances, may be made slaves: but life and liberty are 
to be granted to those who surrender themselves by 
capitulation, or otherwise, on the condition of their 
embracing El-Islém, or paying a poll-tax, unless they 
have acted perfidiously towards the Muslims, as did 
the Jewish tribe of Kureydhah, who, being in league 
with Mohammad, went over to his enemies, and aided 
them against him: for which conduct, when they 
surrendered, the men were slain, and the women and 
children were made slaves.” 

It must, however, be observed, that none of 
the limitations mentioned by Mr. Lane are to 
be found in the great collection of orthodox tra- 
ditions. We shall just quote some specimens: 
His Highness the Prophet said, ‘A class of 
my sect will always fight for the sword of religion, 
and will overcome their enemies, until DassaL 
shall fight with the last of them.” He said, 
‘Fight infidels with your riches—I mean, ex- 
pend them in holy wars ; and fight infidels with 
your persons, that you may be killed and 
wounded; and fight with your tongues, by 
abusing and execrating their idols.” He said, 
“There are two eyes which hell-fire does not 
reach—one which has wept for fear of God’s 
punishment, and another which has remained 
awake to guard combatants for the faith.” He 
said, *‘ In the shade of the scimetars Paradise is 
prefigured.” He said, “I swear by God, in 





whose hand is my life, that marching about, 





morning and evening, to fight for religion, ig 
better than the world and whatever is in jt” 
These specimens sufficiently prove that Moham- 
med, after he had obtained power, did not limit 
the zeal of his followers to detonaivs war. 

The distinction between the revelations at 
Mecca and Medina being in the sentiments 
rather than the style, does not help us to decide 
the question of the authorship of the Koran; but 
a comparison of the book with the “ traditions,” 
leads us to conclude that the greater part of such 
a work was fairly within the compass of Mo. 
hammed’s powers; but there remains what ma 
be called the historical and legendary portion, in 
which there are strong marks of external aid, 
either from other books or from an associate 

ossessing a wider range of information than the 
ophet. We learn, from the Korén itself, that 
Mohammed, in his lifetime, was accused of ob- 
taining literary assistance from some unnamed 
Jew or Christian; and we know, that at av 
early period, the Eastern Christians asserted that 
the Korfn was the composition of a Nestorian 
monk, named Sergius. The external evidence 
against the authorship of Mohammed is so weak, 
that Father Maracci abandons it altogether, and 
supposes that the Devil, under the guise of the 
archangel Gabriel, conveyed the revelations to 
Mohammed, and, consequently, that he had 
really some supernatural aid in the composition, 

The internal evidence leads to a different 
conclusion ; the legendary histories of the Korin 
may be found in the Syrian fathers; its entire 
system of cosmogony is taken from Ephrem 
Syrus, that “Euphrates of the Church,” as he 
was called by his admirers, who was one of the 
earliest propounders of those systems of Seri 
tural astronomy and geography, which Galileo 
was thrown into a dungeon for refuting. To 
the same prelate Mohammed was indebted for 
the well-known allegory, which Parnell has 
made familiar to us by versifying it as ‘The 
Hermit.’ Maracci has traced all the legendary 
additions to the scriptural histories of Adam, 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, &c., to the Talmud 
and other rabbinical writings; but Mohammed 
need not have gone so far; these wild fictions 
were eagerly adopted by the Syrian monks and 
priests, and by their followers, the Byzantine 
chronographers. Thus, the refusal of the angels 
to woeliae Adam, and their consequent ejection 
from Paradise; the persecution of Abraham 
by the tyrant Nimrod, the magical skill of 
Solomon, and similar specimens of Jewish 
fable, will be found repeated in the writings 
of many Eastern Christians ; and, indeed, these 
strange stories were frequently used by the 
monks in Western Europe, to give point and 
variety to their sermons. In Wright's col- 
lection of Monkish Fables will be found several 
stories common to the monks, the rabbins, and 
the Mohammedans. Whether Mohammed re- 
ceived personal aid from a Syrian monk may 
be doubtful, but that he borrowed largely from 
Syrian legends is evident, from a comparison 
of his narratives with those of Ephrem Syrus, 
Syncellus, and the Paschal Chronicle. The 
variations of the Kor4n from the gospel em | 
are taken from the apocryphal works, whic 
seem to have been received as authorities, by 
various sects of Eastern Christians. Even t 
claim to be considered the promised “Com- 
forter,” so strangely made by Mohammed, and 
which seems to have perplexed Maracci, was 
imitated from the heresiarch Mani, who made 
the same pretensions, and nearly in the same 
words. 

So far as Origen’s brief notice of the eccle- 
siastical condition of Arabia can be taken as 8 
guide, it would appear that there was a vast 
amount of apocryphal and legendary history 
received as authentic by the judaizing 
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tians settled in that country. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose, that the Korén may 
to a great extent be regarded as a compilation 
from materials already existing, combined, not 
very artistically, with the effusions of an enthu- 
siastic and — temperament, such as unques- 
tionably belonged to Mohammed. 

If this theory of the origin of the Koran be 
correct, it will help to explain the rapidity of 
the spread of Mohammedanism, towards the 
close of the Prophet’s career; his success was 
owing not to what was new, but to what was 
old, in his creed. He presented himself to his 
countrymen, not as an innovator, but a re- 
former; the Jew or Christian who joined him 
found in his creed the same tales and legends 
which he had been accustomed to hear from 
rabbis and monks; and the only addition he 
had to make to his old belief was the article, 
that Mohammed is a prophet. Mormonite 
Smith has, in our own day, shown that it is no 
difficult matter for an impostor to obtain be- 
lievers in his inspiration. 

The moral character of the Koran is vulner- 
able chiefly in the passages relating to Mo- 
hammed himself, and the permission granted 
him to take more wives than he allowed his 
followers. Sale justifies him, by a reference to 
Jewish precedent, but Mr. Lane takes the right 

und. 

“He lived from the age of five-and-twenty to that 
of fifty years content with one wife ; until she died, 
at the age of sixty-five years, he took no other, and 
she left him without male issue ; for though she bore 
him four sons, they all died in infancy. It is gene- 
tally said, that he afterwards took as his wives, at 
different periods, eleven or twelve women (out of 
fifteen or thirteen who had been betrothed to him) ; 
but not one of them bore him a child. By Mariyeh, 
a Coptic slave-girl, when he was sixty-one years of 
age, he had a son, whom he named Ibraheem ; this 
child, however, died before attaining the age of two 
years. Is it likely that a very sensual man, of a 
country where polygamy was a common practice, 
should be content for five-and-twenty years with one 
wife, she being fifteen years older than he? And is 
it not most probable that Mohammad took so many 
wives during the last thirteen years of his life, chiefly 
from a desire of male issue 2” 

The doctrines of the Kordn, presented to us 
now for the first time in an intelligible form, 
will remind the ecclesiastical student of the 
early heresies which distracted the Eastern 
churches, and he will be disposed to regard 
Mohammed rather as an heresiarch than as the 
founder of a new religion. The chapter on the 
Messiah, for instance, contains passages more 
nearly approaching to the creed of Athanasius 
than of Arius, and the history given of the 
Virgin Mary might be mistaken for one of the 
legends of Loretto. This places Mohamme- 
danism before us in a new point of view, and 
brings it into close union with Christian history. 
There can be little doubt that a close examina- 
tion of the Syrian histories now in the Museum 
would show, that what have been regarded as 
the most portentous novelties of Islamism, were 
corruptions introduced into Oriental Christianity 
long before Mohammed was born. 


The Relation of the Poet to his Age ; a Discourse 
delivered before the Phi Beta K appa Society, 
of Harvard ey pes By George S. Hillard. 


Boston, Little; London, Wiley & Putnam. 
Tats is one of those Discourses which we have 
time to time noticed, of which the Ameri- 
cans are so fond, and of which examples have 
lately reached us in the similar orations of R. W. 
merson, on the intellectual and literary cha- 


tacter of the age we live in, the conditions of | 


ils growth, its action on society, and the re-action 
of society on it. English people have out- 
grown the necessity for this sort of teaching, and 





the lectures which are most popular with us are 
of a scientific and practical character. We leave 
taste to be formed by the exercise of private 
judgment and the perusal of books, and not by 
passive attendance upon the public rostrum. We 
are not to be lectured into toleration of poetic 
claims, or perception of poetic merits. The in- 
tellect of the rising generation has been produced 
in the midst of influences equally flowing from 
an old and an existing literature ; and, if we are 
not so fully conscious of the value of these ad- 
vantages as we should be, it is because we are 
living in the familiar enjoyment of them, and 
think no more of pausing in our pursuits to 
analyze their nature, than we should of ceasing 
to breathe in order to speculate more leisurely 
on the properties of the air, or the functions of 
the respiratory organs. With an infant state, 
however, circumstances are different: things 
are in commencement rather than in process, 
and there is need of every sort of impulse to lift 
men out of the sordid channels in which their 
daily drudgery for existence is necessarily pur- 
sued. Thus, such productions as the Discourse 
before us have, in the place of their delivery, a 
significance and importance which they cannot 
claim elsewhere. 

If Mr. Hillard possesses not the eloquence and 
graphic illustration which characterize the ora- 
tions, lectures, and essays of Mr. Emerson, he 
is far more intelligible and consistent. What he 
says of the spirit and office of poetry, will be 
readily admitted, and has been, indeed, uni- 
formly assumed. In all places and ages it has 
idealized life; nevertheless the poet himself has 
been, in great part, the creature of his own time; 
so much so, that, we believe, we may admit, with 
Mr. Hillard, that “ his whole intellectual struc- 
ture would be changed, had the accident of his 
birth happened thirty years sooner or thirty 
years later.” 

“A thousand inevitable elements (he continues) 
enter into the composition of that verse which seems 
to flow as spontaneously as the bird sings, or water 
runs. It is modified by the point of social progress 
attained by the state in which he lives, by the greater 
or less amount of personal liberty enjoyed by its citi- 
zens, by the troubled or peaceful times in which his 
lot is cast, by the greater or less consideration in which 
women are held in the society in which he is reared, 
by the presence or absence of an hereditary nobility, 
an established church and the law of primogeniture, 
by the religious tendencies of his country or age, and 
even by purely physical elements, by soil, by climate, 
by a maritime or inland position, by the wild gran- 
deur of mountain scenery, or the gentler beauties 
of cultivated plains. The quality of two minds is no 
more alike than the glory of two stars; and yet, as 
the stars have been grouped into clusters and con- 
stellations, so do poets fall into classes and orders, 
according to the point of view from which they are 
contemplated, and the principle by which they are 
arranged. The poets of the same nation have certain 
distinctive features of resemblance ; so have those of 
the same period, and those of the same continent. 
The poets of the age of Queen Elizabeth have a 
family likeness ; so have those of Queen Anne, and 
those of Queen Victoria. The poetry of Europe is 
infinitely diversified ; yet there are elements common 
to it all, which distinguish it from Oriental poetry. 
The poet of the north is not like the poet of the south ; 
each reproduces the scenes which have fed the growth 
of his own mind. Through the rugged lines of the 
former, a sound seems to gather and swell, mingled 
from the roar of mountain torrents, the groaning of 
pine-trees in the storm, and the howl of the wintry 
blast over the snow-covered plain ; while the song of 
the latter breathes softly upon the ear, and comes laden 
with gales of balm, the voice of the nightingale, and 
the cool dash of moonlight fountains.” 


Early poetry, everywhere, is distinguished by | 
the child's feeling of life—it is pervaded with a | 


sense of vitality—it is objective, also, being rather 
a record of sensations than of reflections. “The 
glance has not become introspective. The 





harvest of a quiet eye, which broods and sleeps 
—_ its own heart, is not yet gathered.” If Mr. 

illard be right in these propositions (and they 
are yi conceded, if not insisted on), we 
much fear the solidity of the poetic claims so 
loudly asserted by America for some of her chil- 
dren. Nearly all her poetry is of the reflective 
school. Would that an American poet might 
arise who, like Homer’s heroes, should “ feel his 
life in every limb,” and riot in the mere sense of 
his own existence, and that of the objects which 
surround him! But instead of this, we find only 
reflections in American poetry; or, what is 
worse — as in some of Mr. Emerson’s own 
wood-note verses—sundry of the most rugged 
Carlyle-isms rendered in the rudest possible 
rhymes, by way of moral symbols, or riddles for 
amusement or solution. This want of originality 
is a thing to speculate on, and to fear. Can the 
poetry that has no childhood have a manhood ? 
Genius has been defined as the capacity of real- 
izing the feelings of childhood in the powers of 
manhood. The poet of America is necessarily 
what Mr. Hillard calls the poet of civilization, 
from the first. He becomes acquainted with 
nature only through the thoughts of other men. 
He sets the actual always in contrast with the 
ideal world, of which he had been taught fo 
dream, and “ sicklies o’er with the pale cast of 
thought” all that should bear the name of action. 

It is only due to Mr. Hillard to confess, that 
he is not blind to this state of things himself. 
Thus he says— 


“The mind of the early bard seems to be always in 
unison with the scenes and the life into which he is 
thrown. His world is fashioned of kindly elements, 
and every one in it has his share of satisfaction. The 
face of Nature has not yet worn a step-mother’s frown, 
The blue sky of God’s providence bends lovingly over 
all. The child is not met with the pitiless question, 
‘Why were you born ?’ The contrasts of life are not 
so violent, and its extremes not so far apart. There 
are no glittering inaccessible peaks of wealth and 
splendour, with hopeless chasms of poverty and de- 
gradation at their feet. In the highest station, the 
element of a common humanity is always prominent. 
The king is not a ceremony, or an abstraction, but a 
man crowned and reigning. Power belongs to him 
who can best vindicate his claim to it by superior 
strength, courage, or wisdom. Lite is full of dramatic 
changes, and singular alternations of fortune. Palaces 
and castles are the rewards of enterprize and hardi- 
hood. A single battle may cause the king and the 
wanderer, the noble and the outlaw to change places, 
The things in which men differ from each other—the 
accidents of birth, rank, and station—are less conspi- 
cuous than those in which they are alike. Cloth of 
frieze rubs against cloth of gold. Thus the substance 
of poetry is ready made, and requires only the form 
of verse. The relation of the poet to this natural and 
hearty world around him, is all that he can ask. To 
the rude spirits of his time, he supplies their highest 
intellectual excitement, and the boon is acknowledged 
with a warmth and fulness proportionate to their im- 
pressible organization. An easily gathered harvest of 
smiles and tears rewards his efforts. Wealth enriches, 
power protects, and rank caresses him. Unconsciously 
to themselves, they reverence the breath of God in 
the poet’s soul, and the infinite capacities of their own 
natures are not revealed to themselves until they hear 
the minstrel singing to his harp. On the other hand, 
in a highly civilized age, the poet finds himself per- 
plexed with contradictions which he cannot reconcile, 
and anomalies which he cannnot comprehend, Coming 
out from the soft ideal world in which he has dreamed 
away his youth, he is constantly repelled by some iron 
reality. The aspect of life to him seems cold, hard, 
and prosaic. It renews the legend of CEdipus and 
the Sphinx. It propounds to him a riddle with a face 
of stone, which he must guess or be devoured. It is 
an age of frightful extremes of social condition ; of 
colossal wealth and heart-crushing poverty ; of courts 
and custom-houses ; of corn-laws and game-laws ; of 
man-traps and spring-guns. The smoke from the 
almshouse and the jail blots the pure sky. The race 
of life is not to the swift, nor its battle to the strong. 
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A sensitive conscience, a delicate taste, the gift of 
genius, and the ornament of learning, are rather ob- 
stacles, than helps, in the way of what is called success. 
Men are turned into petrifactions by the slow-dropping 
influences of artificial life. The heroic virtues of the 
elder age have vanished with its free speech and its 
simple manners. ‘There seems to be no pulse of 
hearty life in anything, whether it be good or bad. 
Virtue is timid, and vice is cunning. Love is cold 
and calculating, and hatred masks its dagger with a 
smile. In this world of hollow forms and gilded 
seeming, the claims of the poct are unheeded, and his 
voice unheard. The gifts which he proffers are un- 
valued by those who have forgotten the dreams of 
their youth, and wandered away from the primal light 
of their being. He looks argund him, and the mournful 
fact presses itself upon his conviction, that there is no 
cover laid for him at Nature's table. His very exist- 
ence seems to him a mistake. And now begins that 
fiery struggle in which the temper of his genius is to 
be tried, and which moves the deepest springs of com- 
passion and sympathy in the human heart. Poetry 
has invented nothing more pathetic, history has re- 
corded nothing more sad, than those mournful expe- 
riences which are so often the lot of the scholar and 
the man of genius. The dethronement of kings and 
the beggary of nobles are less affecting than the wrongs, 
the sorrows, the long-protracted trials, the forlorn 
conditions of great and gifted minds ; nobles, whose 

tents are of elder date than the pyramids, and 
on by the anointment of God’s own hand. What 
tragedies can be read, in the history of literature, 
deeper than Macbeth, more moving than Lear! Mil- 
ton, old, poor, and blind, selling Paradise Lost for 
five pounds; Dryden, beaten by ruffians at the 
prompting of a worthless peer, who, in Plato’s com- 
monwealth, would have been changing the poet's 
plate ; Tasso, a creature as delicately moulded as if, 
like the Peris, he had fed upon nothing grosser than 
the breath of flowers, wearing out the best years of his 
life in the gloom of a dungeon; Racine, hwried to 
his grave by the rebuke of a heartless king ; Chatter- 
ton, at midnight, homeless and hungry, bathing the 
unpitving stones of London with the hot tears of 
anguish and despair; Johnson, at the age of thirty-six, 
dining behind a screen at the house of Cave, because 
he was too shabbily dressed to appear at the table ; 
Burns, taken from the plough, which he had ‘ followed 
in glory and in joy upon the mountain side,’ to guage 
ale-firkins and watch for contraband tobacco.” 

There is much in the latter part of the above 
extract which is one-sided and exaggerated. 
Some, too, of the facts are loosely stated. Never- 
theless, there is much in the struggle between 
disposition and destiny which, in modern times, 
increases in its severity, that has both poetic and 
dramatic elements. But why does not the poet 
of civilization make that same use of them which 
the poet of a more primitive age made of the 
manners of his own time? Why do not, above 
all, American poets give us the form and pres- 
sure of American life—in its business, its plea- 
sures, its aspirations, its disappointments, with 
the various and magnificent scenery of the land 
for a picturesque background ? 

There are some remarks in the Discourse 


which may be applied in corroboration of our 
own :— 


“ The poetry (says Mr. Hillard) which has the most 
vitality and durability, is that which has flowed most 
naturally from the poet’s age, and been the strongest 
infusion of the circumstances and scenes among which 
it was written. The universal popularity of the poetry 
of Homer, is to be ascribed as much to its truth as to 
its genius. It has an historical, as well as an imagi- 
native value. From internal evidence, we have the 
strongest assurance that it is a true picture of the 
heroic age ; a8 we pronounce of some portraits that 
they are good likenesses, without ever having seen the 
originals. We call the Iliad the perfection of the epic, 
but the poet was unconscious that he was writing what 
we call an epic poem. He wrote as his own genius 
and the spirit of his age prompted, and we name the 
result the epic, and from it we draw the definition of 
that form of poetry. He introduces supernatural 
machinery, as a matter of course, because it was the 
aith of his time. To him who then walked upon the 





shores of the Agean, Thetis and her nymphs were 
not cold shadows, but warm realities. He invests his 
gods and goddesses with a port, a majesty, a mixture 
of the terrible and graceful, which can come only 
from that unquestioning faith which trembles while it 
delineates. To him may be applied, with peculiar 
propriety, the lines— 
Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sang. 

I have spoken of the Iliad as the work of a single 
mind, and that opinion is likely always to form a part 
of the popular literary creed, whatever may be the 
views of the initiated. The common mind will never 
consent to exchange that ‘blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle’ for a bodiless abstraction, nor blot out that 
single and blazing star of poetry from the dark morn- 
ing sky, and put in its place a nebulous galaxy, com- 
posed of innumerable lesser lights without a name. 
In all epic poetry since the Iliad, we observe, in a 
greater or less degree, the faltering touch and the 
diluted colouring which distinguish the copy from the 
original. When the /£neid was written, it was no 
longer an age of childlike faith in the unseen, but of 
speculation and scepticism ; when, as Cicero says, it 
was @ wonder that two augurs could look in each 
other’s faces without laughing; and the effect is seen in 
the fainter lines and less vivid hues in which its my- 
thological personages are drawn. There is a certain 
hesitation perceptible in the artist’s hand. His gods 
and goddesses have not the unforced dignity and 
natural air of command of the deities of that elder 
lineage. They shine with a cold, lunar light com- 
pared with that full meridian blaze. The truth of the 
observation which has been made may be more clearly 
perceived by comparing the Zneid with the Georgics. 
Here the poet's foot is upon his own native heather. 
Every line has the racy flavour of the soil. The hot 
sun and transparent sky of Italy hang over the scene, 
and its blue waters enclose it as ina frame. The song 
of the cicada, the rustle of the vine-leaf, the hum of 
the bee, the voice of the reaper, the cooing of the 
wood-pigeon—the very sounds which had charmed his 
own childhood in his father’s fields on the banks of 
the Mincius, and revealed to him the secret of his 
inspiration, breathe through its exquisite poetry, and 
colour it with the warm hues of life.” 

We must now bring our notice to a close. 
There is some good criticism in Mr. Hillard’s 
Discourse, on Milton, Dante, Ariosto, Chaucer, 
Goethe, Byron, Burns; and some sensible argu- 
ment on the use of science in poetry. What he 
delivers on the character and tendency of the 
present age is not without a considerable share 
of acuteness and judgment; and if American 
poets would but look on American life and 
society in the same point of view, they would 
then have a chance of producing something that 
would be worthy to be called American poetry. 





Ireland, Historical and Statistical. By G.L. Smith. 
— The Irish Revolution. By M. G. Keon, 
Esq.—A Visit to the Wild West, or a Sketch of 
the Emerald Isle. By an English Traveller.— 
A Cry from Ireland, or Landlord and Tenant 
Exemplified—TIreland before and after the 
Union. By R. M. Martin.—The two Unions 
Contrasted, and their Effects on Ireland and 
Scotland Compared.—The People’s History of 
Ireland.—Ireland as a Kingdom and a Colony. 

IRELAND is still the great subject of perplexity 

to the English people and of anxiety to the 

English government; the press teems with plans 

for the healing of its social evils, and if the 

nature of its grievances be tested by the variety 
of remedies proposed, it must be a land afflicted 
with more varied and complicated diseases than 
ever before assailed a body politic. It is not 
our purpose to enter upon so wide and perilous 
an inquiry as the evils of Ireland and their 
remedies—we can only announce the several 
publications before us, for the information of 
our readers, but there are some statistical facts 
collected by Mr. Smith from the last Census,* 


* Some short time since we received a letter of remon- 
strance from a ‘‘ No-more-cakes-and-ale” Irishman, respect- 


ing our notice of the late Census (ante, p. 29), wherein we 





which deserve to be kept in view by those who 
are anxious to form a general estimate of the 
condition of the sister-kingdom. We select q 
few of those facts which will suggest their own 
comment. 

There are in Ireland 8,175,124 persons in- 
habiting 1,328,839 houses; of these persons 
2,385,000 are absolute paupers, and of their 
dwellings 1,024,275 are mud cabins. Out of 
this population 625,356 families, numbering 
3,470,725 persons, live in 491,278 mud cabins or 
hovels consisting of one room only, where the 
door serves also for chimney and window, afford- 
ing an outlet to the smoke and to the families, 
and an entrance to light, pigs, and children, 
Out of the eight millions of inhabitants, seven 
millions belong to the agricultural population, 
and the wages of the labouring portion of this 
vast majority vary from four-pence to ten- 
pence per day, in the west and south, and from 
eight-pence to a shilling per day in the north, 
According to the third Report of the Commis- 
sioners’ Inquiry into the condition of the Poor, 
the average wages of an agricultural labourer in 
Ireland are from 2s. to 2s. Gd. per week, and in 
England from 8s. to 10s. per week. Out of the 
total resident population, after deducting chil- 
dren under five years of age, the Commissioners 
return 3,766,066 as unable to read or write, 
There are about twenty millions of acres in 
Ireland, of which fourteen millions are planted 
or cultivated, and the rest left waste, and five 
out of these six millions are reclaimable. 

The entire rental of Ireland is estimated at 
twenty-one millions annually, to which may be 
added half a million for the annual dividends 
on the capital of joint-stock companies. The 
aggregate value of Irish exports to England has 
been estimated by the Railway Commissioners 
at rather more than sixteen millions annually, 
almost exclusively raw produce; there are not 
accurate data for determining the imports. In 
the census of creeds made under the authority 
of Government in 1834, the following was the 
report of the number of persons belonging to 
each religious denomination, which Mr. Smith 
places in contrast with the amount of public 
provision made for the religious instruction of 
each denomination. 





Public Provision 
for the religious 
instruction of. 


£ 


| Number of 
Persons be- 
longing to. 


Creed, 





8,928 
Protestant Episcopalians 806,784 
Presbyterians 


Other Dissenters 


752,064 
642,356 35.630 
121,808 nothing. 

In December, 1843, the number of military 
in Ireland was 21,210, the naval force 2,350, 
and the constabulary 9,043. ‘The cost of the 
military force is estimated at 802,441/., of the 
naval armament at 108,500/., and of the police, 
512,505/.; the charge of the civil establishments 
is 2,137,253/., and as the revenue of Ireland 
averages about 4,500,000/., the surplus is not 
sufficient to pay the interest of that portion of 
the National Debt for which Ireland was made 
responsible by the Act of Union. 

We have compressed these facts into the 
smallest possible compass, and we leave them 
to suggest their own reflections. 


Roman Catholics ...... 6,427,712 | 
| 








Antigua and the Antiguans ; also an Impartial 
View of Slavery and the Free LabourSystems. 
2 vols. Saunders & Otley. : 

Anticua, though a small, is an interesting 

colony, and its inhabitants have to boast that 


were seriously informed, among other equally important 
matters, that the ‘ Wild Irish Doctor” referred to, as the 
author of the able Medical Report, spelt his name W ilde. 
We were at first inclined to publish the letter, and apolo- 
gize ; but we feared that it might give pain toa worthy man, 
whose dulness was his misfortune. A second, however, 1s 
strongly provocative; still we refrain, and only recommend 
him to state his grievance in private, to some of his quick- 
witted, laughter-loving countrymen. 
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no Caribs were extirpated to make room for 
their settlements, that they treated their negroes 
more mildly than other West Indians, and that 
they took the lead in giving full effect to the 
Act of emancipation. Beyond this, there is 
little in the Maory of the island possessing dis- 
tinctive interest; like the other islands, it suf- 
fered from hurricanes, earthquakes, and more 
especially from droughts; it was invaded, cap- 
tured, and restored; governors quarrelled with 
houses of assembly; naval officers ill-treated civi- 
lians; powerful families took different sides in 
Jocal politics ; it had its full share of public bene- 
factors, and less than its fair proportion of public 
delinquents, and it takes an honourable lead in 
the application of mechanical and chemical 
science to developing the natural resources of 
the soil. ’ 

Mild, however, as slavery was in Antigua, 
the author records several anecdotes of atrocious 
cruelty practised in by-gone days; they are of 
too repulsive a nature to be quoted, but some 
notion of the state of society may be formed 
from the following extract from a letter describ- 
ing the punishment inflicted on the ringleaders 
of a negro insurrection :— 

“I am almost dead with watching and working, 
asare many more. They were going to destroy all 
the white inhabitants of the island. ‘Count,’ the 
king of the negroes, ‘Tomboy,’ his general, and 
‘Hercules,’ his lieutenant-general, who were all 
racked upon the wheel, died with obstinacy. Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton’s ‘ Harry,’ after he was con- 
demned, stuck himself with a knife, in eighteen dif- 
ferent places, four of which were mortal. Colonel 
Martin’s ‘ Jemmy,’ who was hung up alive from noon 
to eleven o'clock at night, was then taken down to 
give information. Colonel Morgan's ‘ Ned,’ after 


he had been hung up seven days and seven nights, 
that his hands grew two small for his hand-cuffs, he 
got them out and raised himself, and fell down from 
a gibbet fifteen feet high; he was revived with cor- 


dials and broths, in hopes to bring him to confess, 
but he would not, and was hung up again, and in a 
day and a night expired. Mr. Yeaman’s ‘ Quashy 
Coonah’ jumped out of the fire half burnt, but was 
thrown in again; and Mr. Lyon’s ‘ Fine,’ jumped 
out of the fire, and promised to confess all, but it took 
no effect. In short, our island isin a poor, miserable 
condition, and I wish I could get any employment 
in England to do.” 

It is much more pleasant to turn to the re- 
sults of the great act of justice, which gave 
liberty to the oppressed Africans. Its benefi- 
cial effects have been felt in Antigua, not only 
by the black, but the white inhabitants; the 
moral tone of general society has been greatly 
improved, and vices which some years ago 
would have been made the theme of public 
boast, are now reprobated by general consent. 
Negro education has been much advanced, and 
Writing is an art which all are eager to acquire, 
but this eagerness leads to ludicrous results, as 
in the following instance :— 

“An anecdote is related of a person whose name 
was Mac Namara ; he was considered a superior kind 
of man for his line, but was not much of a penman, 
his writing being chiefly confined to the signing his 
own name. One day his signature was required in 
some haste, and taking the pen in hand, he com- 
menced * Macnamamamama,’ till at length, turning 
to some person who stood near him, ‘ Brother,’ says 
he, ‘tell me when me done; here, don’t you think 
it looks long enough 2’ It was his custom, it appears 
When signing his name, to look more to the length 
than the spelling, but being rather flurried on this 
day, he exceeded his usual limit.” 

Many of the vices of slavery still cling to the 
emancipated negroes; the author particularly 
dwells on etty thefts, falsehood, and the most 
Perverted ingenuity in devising excuses, and 
evasions of work. As an instance of the latter, 
the following illustration of what geologists call 

substitutions” will probably provoke asmile :— 

“During the period that Sir James Leith was re- 





siding in Antigua, as governor of the Leeward Islands, 
he was very indefatigable in his geological researches, 
for which Antigua affordsan ample field. Upon one 
occasion, his excellency had been labouring very hard 
to collect from the bosom of ‘Mother Earth’ speci- 
mens which only a geologist can properly appre- 
ciate ; and with a well-filled bag of them entrusted 
to the care of a negro servant, he left the scene of 
his toils to refresh his animal spirits with some of 
the good things of this life. To ensure the safety of 
his favourite specimens, the negro was despatched 
with them to ‘* Dows Hill,’ (the place where the 
governor then resided,) with strict injunctions to make 
the best of his way, and carefully deposit his load in 
his excellency’s study until they could be properly 
arranged. After receiving his orders, and well pois- 
ing his load upon his back, the man started upon his 
journey. The weather was very sultry, and the way 
was very long; the bag was very heavy, and poor 
blacky was very tired. Still he plodded on his 
‘weary way,’ stopping only now and then to dash 
the flowing perspiration from his brow, and had 
arrived within a mile of his home, when he was sud- 
denly joined by a friend. ‘Eh, buddy ; (brother) 
why you loaded true! War you got in that great 
big bag?” *’Tornes, (stones,) me friend.’ ‘’Tornes! 
why war you go do wid dem all,eh? ‘Me no no. 
Massa gubbunor gib me dem to fetch home, but me 
no no war he go do wid dem ; meno dem well heaby 
though.’ ‘Well, if eber me hear de like! for one 
somebody to go haul all dem ’tornes sich a long way, 
when dere plenty ob dem all *bout * Dows Hill.’ I 
tell you war me go do if deys gib me dem to carry, 
me go heabe dem ebery bit away, an when me get 
to de * Hill,’ fill me bag wid some of dem big ’tornes 
as stop all "bout dere; sure one ‘torne as good as 
anoder.’ *°*Tank’e, me friend, me neber think ob 
dat me sure; but if you just help me down wid 
dem, me soon do war you tell me.’ No sooner 
said than done ; the splendid specimens were thrown 
away without compunction, and the negro, who found 
it much easier to march with an empty bag than 
with his former load, sped on his way joyfully. At 
the bottom of ‘ Dows Hill’ he stopped, and once 
more replenished his bag with the rough stones, 
which liberally bestrewed the path-way, choosing the 
largest for the purpose. These he safely conveyed 
to his master’s study, carefully shut the door, and 
left them. The surprise and consternation of the 
governor, when, upon inspecting, as he thought, his 


useless rubbish—the interrogations he addressed to 
his servant, and the ludicrous answers of the negro, 
are matters for the imagination to dwell upon.” 

We should have been more pleased with this 
work, if the author had not been smitten with a 
fatal passion for poetical quotations and fine 
writing; page after page seems “as if he had 
been at a feast of learning, and stolen the 
scraps ;” but with this drawback we can com- 
mend the volume as a lively description of tro- 
eer scenery and productions, and we believe a 

aithful delineation of society in its present 
transition state in the West Indies. 





Chatsworth ; or the Romance of a Week, edited by 
the author of ‘ Tremaine,’ 3 vols.—‘‘ What's (not) 
ina name ?” what could be more piquant or promis- 
ing than the King of the Peak’s palace, done into 
fiction by Mr. Plumer Ward? After his example, 
we may anticipate ‘ Alton Towers’ as seen in a full 
glow of Carlism, by the Vicomte d’A + and 
‘Belvoir, or the Royal Progress,” a romance in 
thyme, thickset with “fancies chaste and noble,” by 
the Lady Emmeline :—to say nothing of * Badmin- 
ton, or May Fair in the Country,’ a tale of infinite 
sprightliness and fashion, to be dashed off—say by 
“ Cecil,” when his dowagership chooses again to bestir 
himself. But we fear that public enthusiasm with 
respect to this manner of visiting the seats of the 
nobility will cool in the outset, when the reader 
is told that, save for a few pages of introduction, 
this Decameron might just as fitly belong to Hobbs 
Lodge as to the Ducal chdteau, and that the serene 
and accomplished author of ‘De Clifford’ protests 
that he has done little to these volumes beyond 
lending them his name. There was no need to 
assure us of this, The descriptions of Rowsley 








and Edensor—the defence of Matlock—better 
worth visiting than many of the foreign brunnen 
for which people go, farther to fare worse,—are the 
only descriptions in the volume, which could be 
ascribed to one of our most elegant painters of British 
landscape ; while we cannot believe that such faded 
outlines as stand for portraits of the Pampineas and 
Dioneos of this new miscellany, are in any touch or 
lineament chargeable upon the acute and carefully 
finishing artist who drew Clayton, and the Partridges, 
and Rivers,and Lady Constance, Lady Bab Brilliant 
and her playfellows sit down to discuss the limits 
of the modern novel, with the gusto of the back-shop 
rather than the boudoir: declaring “ war to the knife” 
against the three-volume system, and resolving to 
prove what exquisite romances may be written 
within the compass of a tragedy or a comedy. Ac- 
cordingly their evil starsdrive them for inventions to 
the old poets and dramatists: Chaucer, Fletcher, 
and Shakspeare, are in turns tortured into the pre- 
scribed form, with a simper of self-complacency 
which out-does even our implicit faith in the follies 
which “ persons of fushion” can commit. There is 
not one of the tales which would be thought worthy 
of insertion in a magazine: so the three-volume pub- 
lishers may breathe yet awhile longer, like men 
escaped from destruction. 
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the Martyrs, with Remarks, by Bickersteth, 8vo. 6s. ¢l.— 
The Second Coming, the Judgnient, and the Kingdom of 
Christ, 2nd edit. with Preface, by Bickersteth, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
—Browne'’s Chronology of the Holy Scriptures, 8vo. 1. el— 
Norton's Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 
3 vols. 8vo. 24. Bs. cl—Rural Scenes, or a Peep into the 
Country for Children, col. plates, 1émo. 4s. el.—Thimm's 
Literature of Germany, edited by H. Farn, 12mo. 6s. 6d. el. 
—Bell on the Nervous System, 3rd edit., 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Maunder’s Treasury of History, 12mo. 1s. el., 12s. roan.— 
The Life of Charles Follen, by E. L. Follen, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
cl.—A Plan of London (Useful Knowledge Society), coloured, 
3s. Gd. roan case.—Calvin’s Christian Institutions, by J. 
Allen, 3rd edit., 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. cl.—Chess Studies, com- 
prising 1000 Games, by G. Walker, 8vo. 10s. 6d. swd.—The 
Ladies’ Hand-book of Haberdashery and Hosiery, 32mo. 
ls. swd. 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF TILE PYRAMIDS. 

“The Eternal Pyramids.— What monuments on earth 
have given rise to more fables, theories, speculations, errors, 
illusions, and misconceptions ?"—Gliddon’s Lectures on 
Ancient Egypt. 

Some few years ago Mr. Agnew ventured to assert 
that all the Pyramids of Gizeh formed one grand 
design, whose object was to show that the Egyptians 
had solved the problem of the quadrature of the 
circle ; and now Dr. Lepsius would persuade us that 
each was built bit by bit, and that they are mere 
accumulations of stone walls, piled one against the 
other, as means served, or opportunity occurred. 

With this latter theory of the construction of these 
mighty monuments, (made public in September last 
jn the Atheneum, No. 829,) I confess I cannot 
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agree, any more than with the former ; but the learn- 
ing and well-merited celebrity of the author render 
it deserving of great consideration, and I should have 
noticed it earlier, had my professional avocations 
allowed me leisure. 

The concluding paragraph in your notice of the 
theory of Dr. Lepsius, runs thus: “ Could a monu- 
ment of such stupendous size as the Great Pyramid 
of Gizeh, have been contemplated as an original plan, 
to have been finished, or nearly so, in the lifetime of 
one man? but it is easy to conceive that by per- 
petual additions, during a long reign, such a building 
may have been completed.” Now, notwithstanding 
the high authority from which this emanates, and 
notwithstanding its plausibility, I avow myself hardy 
enough to assert that the Great Pyramid of Gizeh 
was built on a preconceived and pre-arranged design, 
from which but little deviation was made during the 
erection ; and think that sufficient proof of this may 
be drawn from the construction of the edifice itself, 
leaving the statements of all ancient historians to the 
same effect, to have such weight as the learned may 
please to assign. 

The Pyramid is placed on rock, originally irregu- 
lar, prepared for the edifice by having been planed 
down to an exact level, round the exterior of the 
base ; but within the space covered by the edifice, 
advantage was taken of it to form part of the 
structure itself, and it was there left stepped into 
horizontal beds, or degrees, of the same thickness as 
the stones used in the building. As this rock shows 
itself at the north-east corner of the edifice, it follows 
that the space prepared in the first instance for the 
base, was co-extensive with the present edifice. If 
we take the Egyptian cubit as 1°713 English feet,* 
it gives a base to the Pyramid of 448 cubits, and per- 
pendicular height of 280, being a proportion of base 
to height, as 8 to 5 ; and taking the direct section the 
following proportion of parts results. As half the 
base : perp. height :: the apothéme, or slant height : 
the whole base; or for each side as Rad. : Tang. :: 
Sec. : 2 Rad. 

The relative situations and dimensions of the 
various parts may be also adduced in proof that the 


whole edifice, in its entirety, is the result of an 
unchanged design: thus, for instance, the perpendi- 
cular height of the mouth of the inclined entrance 
passage above the base, was exactly 30 cubits, and 


its total length 200 cubits. Its angle of inclination 
resulted from a proportion of 2 base to 1 perpen- 
dicular. At the bottom of this passage is a subterra- 
neous apartment, whose floor was 60 cubits below 
the base. At 50 cubits from the entrance the 
upper ascending passage branched off, leading to the 
principal chambers. The situation of these cham- 
bers appears to have been regulated by making 
them at a certain height above the base; thus the 
total height of the Pyramid is thus divided : 

From Base to Floor of Queen’s Chamber .... 40 cubits 

From above to Floor of King’s Chamber .... 40 

From above to Uppermost Chamber 

From above to Apex of Pyramid 


There are also innumerable other instances in this 
pyramid of determinate dimensions and proportions ; 
that show a design ; but as they would not be affected 
by any change in the external dimensions, they do 
not (however curious) come within our present scope. 

But I submit, that the dimensions above given 
are alone sufficient to prove that no addition was 
made to the building after its commencement ; and 
the only alteration I perceived in any part of 
the design was, that the well communicating between 
the upper and lower passages has the appearance of 
an after-thought, for part of it is cut through the 
masonry and not formed therein. 

I also wish it to be distinctly understood, in addi- 
tion to the proofs I have drawn above, from the pre- 
paration of the base of the edifice, and the dimensions 
and proportions of the parts, that sufficient researches 
and excavations have been made in the solid 
masonry, to show that it has not an internal con- 
struction of walls, as in the diagrams accompanying 
your notice of Dr. Lepsius’s paper, read at the Egyptian 
Society, but is composed entirely of horizontal layers 
or courses in stone, running over the whole extent of 
the building, as explained in my published Plans 





* My reasons for adopting this length are briefly given in 
Vol. Tif. of Col. Howard Vyse’s Operations. 





and Description of the Pyramids. That this mode 
of construction of steps or degrees, exists in some of 
the pyramids of Egypt I will allow, but not so gene- 
rally asassumed by Dr. Lepsius; and though at first 
glance it seems to meet the description of Herodotus 
of the method followed by the Egyptians in con- 
structing these edifices, yet there will be found some 
difficulties of a practical nature, that do not seem to 
have been entertained by the learned author ; but as 
exposing the errors of others is always an ungracious 
task, I will rather proceed to show what Herodotus 
really meant, for his account, so puzzling to his com- 
mentators, does not offer any difficulty to a practical 
man ; on the contrary, it is lucid and distinct. 

The stones, he says, were raised from step to step, 
by machines, and in several places in the great 
Pyramid, I found on the surface of the stones, hemi- 
spherical holes, each about 8 inches in diameter, that 
looked polished or worn by the turning of a heavy 
body therein :—these I consider to have been places 
in which the foot of the mast, or derrick, stepped, 
the which, with a combination of pulleys and ropes, 
formed the crane or machine mentioned, that could 
“ be easily moved from place to place.” Each stone 
would by these machines be raised to the level of the 
height it had to occupy, and there be wheeled off to 
the exact situation, and thus the whole body of the 
structure be completed, but without the external 
casing, or revetment. In this state the pyramid 
would exhibit a series of little “steps or altars,’’ each 
of the height of a course of stone, as in the shaded 
part of the annexed diagram. 
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The external casing was next added of the fine 
compact limestone of the Arabian mountains from 
Tourah ; each stone being carefully prepared to the 
exact thickness of the course in front of which it 
had to be placed, but the face of each was only 
roughly shaped, and projected further than the 
intended line of face, as in the stones ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ in the 
Fig. The object of this projection was to protect 
the face from injury that might arise from the 
blocks, intended for the upper part, striking against 
it, as they passed over. A scaffolding was now for 
the first time erected (the putlock holes, in which the 
beams of it were inserted, exist in the pyramids of 
Dashoor) for the workmen engaged in cutting down 
these projections to an uniform plane surface, that 
is, all beyond the line A B of the figure. It is this 
operation of cutting or planing down the surface that 
Herodotus speaks of as follows: * The summit of the 
pyramid was first of all finished; descending thence, 
they regularly completed the whole.” Thus the 
description of the Father of History was perfectly 
correct, in that the apex of the pyramid was first of 
all finished. The idea of beginning to case the edifice 
from the top, when each casing stone rests on those 
below, is preposterous and impossible. 

Having shown, I trust, that this new bit-by-bit 
theory of the construction of the Pyramids will not 
apply to the largest, we will proceed to the others, 
and see how far their construction warrants it also. 
It certainly robs these time-honoured monuments of 
much of their interest, as it takes from their founders 
the supreme merit of grandeur of conception. The 
great monarch who, for his mausoleum, commanded 
the services of 100,000 men, surely designed to erect 
a monument worthy these vast resources. 

The second Pyramid of Gizeh has had an emplace- 
ment cut out of the rock, the surface of which sloped 
away from the north-west to the south-east, and con- 
sequently, to form a level surface round the base, the 
rock was cut down on the northern and western sides, 
forming what some travellers have called a fosse or 





trench. At the north-east corner of this trench the 
rock rises about thirty feet above the level of the 
external base of the pyramid ; to this depth, there. 
fore, was the rock cut away, but under the edifice 
itself it was left as under the Great Pyramid, ang 
now shows itself externally (as the casing has been 
removed) in several places along the western side, 
The base is equal in area to seven-eighths the Great 
Pyramid, and as Pliny says that monument covered 
a space of 8 jugera (Egyptian, I suppose), the base 
of this pyramid was laid out to cover 7 jugera. The 
upper and principal entrance passage of this pyramid 
was 24 cubits above the base, and the inclined portion 
was 70 cubitsin length; afurtherlength of 110 cubitgof 
horizontal passage conductstothe principal apartment, 
The great excavation of the caliphs, discovered by 
Belzoni, shows very clearly the internal construction of 
this pyramid. It is peculiarand unique ; large party 
walls, crossing each other, divide the mass into square 
spaces that were filled up with loose rubble work, 
the masonry of this pyramid being altogether so loosely 
and badly put together, that the rain and sand find 
their way into the lower passages through a couple of 
hundred feet of masonry. 

The third Pyramid of Gizeh (opened by Col, 
Howard Vyse in 1837) was undoubtedly built so 
that the mass formed large steps or degrees, the 
angular portions of which had to be filled up to form 
a perfect pyramid, but this shape was not given it by 
the addition of walls to a central core. To this 
edifice a considerable addition was made during its 
erection, the original intention having been apparently 
to construct a pyramid of 120 cubits square at base, 
Inthis original design was an inclined entrance passage, 
50 cubits in length, the continuation of whose angle 
would have brought out the entrance at too great a 
height in the present edifice ; it was therefore blocked 
up and another passage formed from the interior of 
the great apartment. 

For this enlargement of the pyramid the platform 
for the base was also extended considerably with im- 
mense blocks of stone, as the rock fell away consider- 
ably on the eastern side. But this change in the 
structure must have been determined on and made 
during the progress of erection ; therefore a conclusion 
may be drawn, that the original builder died before 
the completion of the edifice, according to the inge- 
nious criticism of the Chevalier Bunsen. 

To about half its height this pyramid was cased 
with granite, so that there was about sufficient of 
that material used to have entirely cased the origi- 
nally intended edifice. 

Behind this pyramid are two smaller, built in four 
different stages or degrees, as shown in the figure, with 











the courses forming horizontal beds throughout the 
extent of the edifices, and not, as stated by the learned 
Lepsius, formed by walls built against each other. 
The masonry of these small pyramids is very grand, 
and therefore some doubt may exist as to whether it 
was ever intended to have cased them; but, on the 
other hand, as the apartments of the western one were 
unfinished, it may be assumed, that the exteriors are 
incomplete also. The same mode of construction 
was followed in these as in the third pyramid ; and 
from the inscription found therein, and the narrative 
of Diodorus Siculus, they were built by the same 
monarch. “If,” says that author, speaking of the 
third pyramid, “ it is less in size and extent than the 
others, it is superior to them in the costliness of the 
materials and excellence of workmanship.” I may 
mention, that these small pyramids, in their uneased 
state, have a base of 60 cubits square and a height 

40. Proceeding southward, the next pyramids 0 
consequence we meet with are those of Abooseer. In 
these three, the terraced construction is clearly ascer 
tainable, but in none is this effected by building walls 
against each other, but is only a mode of construc 
tion. I believe in these, as in most other cases, the 
edifices are built according to the original desigt 
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One, on a base of 160 cubits square, has had the same 

jortions as the Great Pyramid at Gizeh ; another 
has had a base prepared to suit the edifice of 150 
cubits square, and the third has had a base of 210 
cubits. In all these the situation and length of the 
entrance passages might be adduced as evidences of 


<. next pyramid of importance we come to is the 
Great Pyramid of Sakkara, which merits great con- 
sideration. Its form, mode of construction, com- 
plexity, and number of its passages and apartments, 
‘ind other peculiarities, are all so great a departure 
from the usual construction, that I sometimes felt in- 
clined to assign it a different age and purpose. of 
this edifice a section is here shown: a is a mass 








of rubble work, forming a central core, of a truncated 
pyramidal shape on an oblong base, and to this was 
applied eleven inclined walls, BB, of squared masonry, 
each pair being less in height than those within them. 
When completed, the whole stood on a base of 230 
cubits by 205, having a platform at top of 50 cubits 
by 25. The number of external stages or degrees 
was six, each being of the following height :— 





In the figure, cis the large apartment and p the in- 
clined and principal entrance passage. It is certainly 
my impression, that this edifice was never intended 
to have heen cased or revetted so as to form a per- 
fect pyramid, for in addition to the appearance of 
completeness in its parts, I could not find that proper 
footings or foundations had been prepared for the 
necessary extension of the base, and most certainly 
it could never have been less. I put forward this 
opinion with some degree of confidence, from having 
paid more than ordinary attention to the construction 
of this building. 

There are three stone pyramids of Dashoor, in 
none of which is the step or terraced construction 
followed, although one, from its peculiar shape, is 
adduced by Dr. Lepsius as affording proof of the 
correctness of his theory. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
considered that this shape was occasioned by a desire 
to complete the edifice more expeditiously ; hence 
the upper part was completed at a flatter angle, and 
to this opinion I beg to accord my acquiescence, from 
observing that the upper portion is built with smaller 
stones, and that the masonry is altogether of an in- 
ferior description, and also from a consideration of 
the dimensions, from which it appears that the original 
intention was to construct a pyramid of 360 cubits 
base, and 250 high, but this plan was changed at the 
height of 86 cubits, and the edifice completed at 110 
cubits more, making a saving in height of 54 cubits. 

In the figure below, the shaded part represents the 
pyramid in its present state: the originally intended 
form I consider to have been bounded by the angles 
4BC,and not, as suggested by Dr. Lepsius, by X ¥ 2. 
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different from several other of the pyramids: indeed, 
the external casing of the brick pyramid near it was 
above 3° more. 

This pyramid has two inclined entrance passages ; 
that from the north side is 20 cubits above base, and 
is 150 cubits in length ; the other from the west side 
130 cubits long,—the opening being 56 cubits 
above base.* 

The next pyramids we meet with are two called of 
Lisht ; they are much ruined, but my researches in 
1839 showed that the smaller one is built on the bit- 
by-bit principle, and that, too, of the most hetero- 
geneous materials and workmanship. 

The Pyramid of Meydoom, or False Pyramid, is 
a curious building. From the excellence of the 
masonry of the square tower remaining, it does not 
seem likely that it was intended to be hid at the time 
of its erection, but, be that as it may, it has since been 
covered up by walls applied, as in the great Pyramid 
of Sakkara, and over them a loose rubble masonry 
seems to have reduced the whole mass to a pyramidal 
shape. 

Of the two brick pyramids further south it is un- 
necessary to speak here, though the construction of 
that of Illahoon is peculiar and shows design, and 
that of Hawara el Gussub (that of the Labyrinth) 
appeared to me to have had a base of half the 
length of that of the great Pyramid of Gizeh (that 
is, covering an area of 2 jugera), and a height of 160 
cubits, as mentioned by Herodotus, being a proportion 
of height to base as 5 to 7. 

It will be seen from the above unconnected notes 
on the principal pyramids, that of the thirty-eight 
pyramids of Middle Egypt, only three are considered 
by me to be constructed in the manner laid down 
by Dr. Lepsius as the mode in which all were built. 
These are the great Pyramid of Sakkara—the small 
Pyramid of Lisht, and that of Meydoom; and the 
former of these does not appear to have been built on 
asmaller scale originally or intended to have been 
increased, and the two latter are only of second-rate 
We may, I think, safely conclude that 
none of the larger pyramids of Egypt were built 
bit by bit, but in all their stupendous size are the 
result of design. Considered as such, they are sub- 
lime memorials of man’s early skill, lofty energy of 
thought and magnificence of idea, speaking through 
a long vista of centuries of the power and might of 
the early monarchs of the werld. 

Before I close I beg to express my great admiration 
of the profound erudition of Dr. Lepsius, and of the 
high value of his labours in the field of Egyptian 
antiquities, and if I have ventured to differ from his 
authority, it must be borne in mind that the subject 
is of a practical nature; and in the arts of construction 
I may claim the advantage of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance. I remain, &c. J. 8. Perrine. 

Paris, Jan. 1844. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
China, 1843. 

Amoy.—This place is about the size of one of our 
third-rate towns in England, but the population must 
be immense, as the streets are so narrow and teem 
with inhabitants. It is one of the dirtiest towns which 
I have ever seen in China or elsewhere ; the most 
disagreeable smells meet you at every corner, and 
almost force you to retrace your steps to the shore or 
suburbs. Charcoal fires cooking all sorts of messes 
are burning in all directions; and what with the 
fumes from the charcoal, and the odour from their 
cooking establishments, an Englishman does not feel 
at all comfortable in these narrow and pent-up streets. 
The city is regularly walled round and fortified, but 
is small, and contains but few inhabitants compared 
with the other parts of the town; it is however more 
open and generally cleaner, although here and there 
one meets with the most filthy places. The suburbs 
are rather pretty, but the roads are mere footpaths, 
as the Chinese never drive anything like carriages or 
carts here ; they seem to be all pedestrians, perhaps 
some few may occasionally ride on horse-back, as I 
saw a stable belonging to a principal mandarin, con- 
taining a few clumsy horses. On a hillside a little 
out of the town I was particularly struck with an 
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* 56 cubits seems to have constituted an Egyptian measure 
—it is the 4 the base of the Great Pyramid, which Herodo- 
tus says was 8 plethra in length, and I have found the same 
length, or its multiple or divisions, to occur in several 
other instances. 








extensive burial-ground. Here (unlike any other 
part of China which I have seen yet) is a regular 
cemetery covering many acres of ground, and com- 
pletely choked full in every part. This gives onean 
idea of the immense population, for of course a very 
great number of bodies are carried to a distance 
amongst the hills,and buried there in the usual Chinese 
fashion. 

The trade carried on here is very extensive, judging 
from the great number of ships and junks which are 
moored abreast of the town; when I was therein the 
month of September, there were about a dozen of 
ships, mostly English, and some hundreds of large 
Chinese junks. Opium, cotton, cotton twist, and 
long cloths of English manufacture, seem to be the 
principal articles of trade with foreigners, and are 
conveyed into the country up the rivers by the native 
merchants. The junks have great trade with Formosa 
and the different towns along the east coast. 

During my stay here I was continually travelling 
in the country, sometimes going a considerable dis- 
tance up the rivers in the native san-pan (small boat), 
and then walking all over the adjacent country. 
Frequently in these excursions I came upon small 
towns or villages, and walked right into them with 
very little obstruction ; and after I was in, I always 
met with the greatest civility. Thenatives however, 
are evidently a little jealous of the “ Fankwei” going 
near their dwellings; the very children seem to have 
a sort of dread of us, which is evidently instilled into 
them in infancy, and which requires a little tact and 
maneeuvring to dispel. In approaching them I have 
frequently been inclined to think that I should meet 
with a hostile reception; and once, on the island of 
Amoy, considerably away from the shore, the whole 
hillsides resounded with the sounds of Mylie san-pan 
fokie—that is, Be off to your boat, friend—but having 
on former occasions found it the best way to face them 
boldly, on this I walked right towards the crowd, and 
in five minutes I had the whole in the best humour 
possible, although I had only a few words of the 
language which I understood. Instead of being 
hostile, the old men were offering me their pipes to 
smoke, and the young boys were running in all direc- 
tions in search of flowers. Still, however, when I 
went towards the little town or village in the centre 
of the island, they manifested a little unwillingness 
to allow me to proceed in that direction, and told me 
that there were more flowers in other parts, to which 
they pointed; that the skies were black, and that it 
was going to rain, and it would be better for me to 
Wy-we san-pan as fast as I could. I took all this in 
good part, laughed and said “ Wy-we san-pan man 
man” (by and by), and kept on my way to the village. 
When they saw that I was determined to go, the little 
ones ran before, and apprised the villagers of my 
approach, so that by the time that I had reached 
the houses, the natives had assembled in all quarters 
to have a look at the Fankweis. Even the ladies 
with their small feet were amongst the crowd, and 
the more bashful ones were peeping round the corners 
and out of the doors of the houses. The day was 
oppressively hot, and I sat down under the shade of 
some Banyan trees, which are generally growing near 
the villages, where I was soon completely surrounded 
with some hundreds of persons of both sexes and 
of all ages, who manifested the greatest curiosity. 
My clothes, and various other articles, were criticized 
with the greatest good humour, and some went even 
so far as to have a slight peep into my pocket, 
while others were cross-questioning my Chinese 
servant as to who I was, where I came from, and 
what I wanted. The general opinion seemed to be, 
both here and elsewhere, that I was a medical man, 
I was frequently asked for advice in that capacity. 
Mothers brought their children for me to cure them of 
cutaneous diseases, to which they seem very subject, 
and I prescribed for them in the best way I could, 
always taking care at least to do them no harm. I 
think I generally left these villages rather a favourite 
than otherwise, and thus contributed my mite to 
pave the way for future travellers, and to make the 
Chinese form a better opinion of “ Fankweis” than 
they have been taught from their infancy to form. 

The island of Amoy is very hilly, and the hills 
are more barren than any I have ever seen, either in 
China or elsewhere; nothing but bare rocks and 
gravelly sand, nearly as hard and solid as stone, 
without a vestige of vegetation, Here and there in 
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the ravines and valleys there are spots comparatively 
fertile, and these are cultivated and planted with 
sweet potatoes, earth nut, rice, and some other staple 
productions. . Fe 


Recent Discoveries in Egypt. 
[The following is a continuation of the Letter from Dr. 
Lepsius to Baron A. vy. Humboldt, but greatly abridged.) 


On the 6th of November we left this charming 
island ( Philce),and commenced our Ethiopian journey. 
In Debod, the next temple to the southward, called 
in the hieroglyphic Tabet, and in the Coptic Ta-abet, 
we found sculptures of an Ethiopian king Arkamen, 
the Ergamenes of historians, who reigned in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was probably in very 
friendly relations to Egypt. In the French work of 
Champollion (Rosellini I have not at hand), there 
is a great confusion respecting this place. Several 
sheets which belong to Dakkeh are ascribed to Debod, 
and vice versd. In Gerbassi we have collected about 
thirty Greek inscriptions; Letronne has probably 
already published them. I am curious to know what 
he has made of the yopot, whose priests play a lead- 
ing part in these inscriptions, as well as of the new 
gods Lpoumreytc and Hovpcerpovrne. The inscrip- 
tions of Talmis give us a fresh proof of the inaccu- 
racy of the Greeks in reporting Egyptian names; 
for they call that god Mandulis, who in the Hiero- 
glyphics is clearly entitled Meruli, and who was the 
special god of Talmis. It is remarkable that the 
name of Talmis, which is frequently found in this 
temple, is nowhere to be discovered in the neigh- 
bouring interesting rock temple of Bet el Ualli. 
Dendur also had a special patron, the god Petisi, 
who is not to be found anywhere also, and who 
is surnamed Psir Tenthur. Champollion’s sheets 
are here also in strange confusion. * * The last 
monument which we visited before our arrival at 
Korusko was the temple of Ammon, in E’Sebia, 
so called from the rows of sphinxes which, standing 
before the entrance, scarcely rise above the sea of 
sand which has almost overwhelmed the whole tem- 
ple. Even the western side of the temple, cut out 


as it is of the rock, was so covered with sand, that 
we were obliged to employ all our party to elear the 


entrance to this part. Ramses Sesostris appears here 
as contemplar god with Ammon: and we met here 
an entirely new arrangement of divine and human 
nature in a group of four gods, of which the first was 
called “ Phtha of Ramses in the house of Ammon ;” 
the second Phtha, with other common surnames ; the 
third Ramses in the house of Ammon; the fourth 
Hathor. In another inscription was named an “ Am- 
mon of Ramses in the house of Ammon.” Here, then, 
we find new gods as creatures of men. What wonder 
is there, if Ramses could create gods, that he could 
beget 162 children? for this number were pourtrayed, 
w.th their names and titles, in the court of this temple 
of Ammon, although 25 sons and 10 daughters were 
the number of children usually ascribed to this great 
king. Indeed, we know of only two lawful wives, 
one of whom he did not marry till after the death of 
the other. 

Yesterday we had a visit from the old blind, 
but stately and rich Hassan Keschef, of Derr, the 
neighbouring capital of Nubia. This chief has 42 
wives living out of 64, by whom he has 29 sons 
and 17 daughters still living: he probably has not 
counted the number of the dead; but, according to 
the usual proportion in this country, he has had 
about 198 children born to him. Korusko is an 
Arabian village in the country of the Barabra (plural 
of Berber), which includes the valley of the Nile 
between Assuan and Dongola. The occupation of 
Korusko by the Arabs of the Ababde tribe, who 
inhabit the whole eastern desert from Assuan to Abu 
Hammed, is explained by the important position of 
this place as key of the great caravan road to Berber. 
This is the name of the district where the juncture of 
the Athara with the Nile forms the northern extre- 
mity of the large island of Meroe. In Berber an 
Arabian dialect is spoken—not the language of this 
place where we are staying—which is called by the 
Barabra themselves, not Berber, but the Rotana lan- 
guage—a name which I have not seen introduced by 
— travellers. The Rotana language, as far as 

can discover, is divided intoa northern and southern 
dialect, which meet in Korusko, On our journey 
from E’Sebua here, I obtained from our very intelli- 
gent and clever Rais Mahommed, whose native place 











is somewhere above Assuan, but who has learnt Arabic 
thoroughly, with the assistance of our excellent Durs- 
cheman, or interpreter, Joseph,a Maronite Christian, 
who was educated at the French Lazariste College at 
Andura, in Lebanon, a little grammar of the northern 
Rotana language, and a list of some hundred words. 
Our ears have become so accustomed to the Arabic 
language, in which we have at least learned to order 
and ask, and pay a few compliments, that the Berber 
tongue attracted our notice by its strangeness and 
novelty. * * The Rotana language has, in no portion 
of its grammatical forms or roots, the least connexion 
either with the Semitic languages or the Egyptian, 
still less with our own, and belongs, undoubtedly, to 
the original African language, which has no connexion 
with the A&thiopo-Egyptian race, although this 
people was frequently comprehended by the ancients 
under the name of Ethiopians, and by descent were, 
probably, less unconnected with these than with 
others. They are an intelligent and honourable 
race; of peaceable, though far from slavish nature ; 
of fine and noble form, and bright, clear, reddish 
brown complexion. They are no traders, and can 
only count up to 20; the higher numbers are bor- 
rowed from the Arabic: they have, however, a word 
of their own for 100, imi. * * They are rich in Ber- 
beric, poor in Arabic, and in fact, are rich in their 
wretched home, to which they cling like the Swiss ; 
and independent of wants as they are, they despise 
the Arabic gold which they might earn in Egypt, 
where their services as watchmen, and in all places 
of trust, are much sought after. 

We are now awaiting the arrival of our camels to 
prosecute our desert journey. For seven days, as far 
as Abu Hammed, we shall find no drinkable water, 
and then in four days more we are in Berber. 
There we shall find boats, prepared by Achmed 
Pacha’s directions, If we are to believe Linant, we 
shall not be allowed to go so far as Mandera into the 
eastern desert ; but Achmed Pacha has promised to 
send an officer to Mandera to try if the inhabitants 
are still so exclusively disposed. We hope in four 
months to finish our second chief undertaking, the 
investigation of the A&thiopian: monuments, and to 
return back at least to Wadi Halfa. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The following communication is from a distin- 
guished scholar, particularly conversant with the 
subject of hierogly phics :— 

Highbury, March 4, 1844. 

The announcement in the Atheneum, in a letter 
from Dr. Lepsius, of the discovery, by that active 
Prussian traveller, of a duplicate copy of the Rosetta 
stone, is so far important, that it may be interesting 
to your readers to be told that the discovery is by no 
means new; the existence of the inscription was 
already known to the English students of hierogly- 
phics. This inscription on the wall of the temple of 
Isis at Phila, was discovered twenty years ago by 
the late Mr. Salt, our consul in Egypt, who published 
the first and last two lines of it in his ‘ Essay on the 





(see Plate V. No. 1,) and the two last lines of one of 
the inscriptions, (Plate V. No.2); and in the former 
we have most fortunately the formula complete 
which is wanting in the Rosetta inscription, that rons 
thus:—* Son of the Sun, Ptolemy immortal, beloved 
of Pthah, God illustrious, son of the King Ptolemy 
and his sister, full of wisdom, Cleopatra, God’s Epi- 
phanes ;’ and in the last line we have ‘ in letters of the 
country and in letters of the priest....of the fj 
second, and third class, whereon is sculptured ay 
image of the king full of wisdom, Son of the Sun, 
Ptolemy and his queen and wife Cleopatra, God's 
beneficent.’” 

Our readers are aware that we have frequently, ot 
late, made honourable mention of that spreading spirit 
amongst our continental neighbours which connectsa 
liberal encouragement of art with a recognition and 
record, through its means, of the men and events that 
build up the greatness of a nation, and are everywhere 
the proper subjects and best inspiration of art; and 
that we are in the habit of welcoming all manifesta. 
tions of the same spirit amongst ourselves. It is fit. 
ting that, in such record, we should not overlook the 
efforts of individuals, to supply, or anticipate, the 
omissions of national gratitude; and we have before 
us a very munificent example of patronage—at once 
destined to perpetuate a name which it was possible 
that History, with her many voices, might have for- 
gotten—to furnish a lucrative commission to some 
fortunate sculptor—and to exhibit a more striking 
example than any we have yet seen (our yearly ex. 
hibitions of picture and sculpture notwithstanding) of 
the forms which encouragement of art is apt to take 
in England. A gentleman of the name of Hobart, 
who died suddenly in May last, has left a testamen- 
tary paper, in the form of a letter, written shortly 
before his death, to a Mr. Blake, of Norwich, in 
which he directs that the liberal sum of 4,425/. shall 
be applied to the execution of an equestrian statue or 
HIMSELF! This laudable provision against the coun- 
try’s being put to any expense in the care of his immor 
tality, has been met by the narrow and unartistic spirit 
of self-interest ; and the paper propounded as a will, 
has been opposed in the Ecclesiastical Court. Drs, 
Adams and Robertson, civilians by title, but icono- 
clasts for the occasion, contended against the probate 
on the illiberal ground “that so absurd a legacy 
afforded evidence of the incapacity of the deceased.” 
This is, unquestionably, not the illustration of himself 
which the testator designed ; and Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust was of that opinion, though even his languageis 
less civil than so large an outlay may have been ex- 
pected to command. That learned judge was of 
opinion, that, “though the bequest might be an evi- 
dence of the egregious vanity of the deceased, it was 
not sufficient to justify the Court in holding that he 
was insane”: and he admitted the paper to probate, 
So we shall have the statue ; and some lucky artist 
will benefit by the national sentiment for art to the 
very convincing amount of 4,000 and some odd 
pounds, 

The Zoological collection in the British Museum 


Phonetic System ;’ London, 1825. Mr. Salt describes | has been rapidly increased, both in extent and value, 
the inscription as sadly imperfect ; it had been muti- | during the last year. As shown by a return pre- 
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inscription of larger hieroglyphics carved over it: 
and the beginning was wanting. Underneath is the 
corresponding inscription in the Enchorial character. 
Since the time of Mr. Salt’s publication, we have 
been hoping to receive from some of our travellers a 
more complete copy of this valuable stone; and for 
this we shall feel not less thankful to Dr. Lepsius 
because the existence of the stone itself is not his 
discovery. I remain, &c. Samvet SHarpe, 
The great interest which must attach to this im- 
portant communication has induced us to consult 
Salt’s work, and the following is, we suppose, the 
passage referred to :—‘ At Phile I discovered, rather 
high up on the side of a temple, two double inscrip- 
tions, each in small hieroglyphical and its corre- 
sponding enchorial characters, which seemed on 
examination to bear great analogy to the Rosetta 
inscription. Unfortunately all of them have been 
cut through and most sadly effaced by figures and 
larger hieroglyphics, subsequently carved on the 
walls. I made out, however, on my last journey, by 
the assistance of a ladder, with great difficulty, and 
several days’ labour, taking such moments as the 
sun favoured my project, a great part of the first, 





were added to that part of the Museum alone, in- 
cluding upwards of 750 Mammalia, 3,000 Birds, 
nearly 1,000 Fishes and Reptiles, 11,000 Insects and 
Crustacea, and upwards of 6,000 Molluscous and 
Radiated Animals. To give some idea of the extent 
of the collection, we may observe that the Catalogue 
of Accipitrine Birds contains 285 specimens, while 
Lesson, in his *Traité d’Ornithologie, formant le 
Catalogue le plus complet des Espéces réunies dans 
la Collection Publique de la France,’ (the last list of 
species published), has only 206. 

A bust of the late Davies Gilbert, President of the 
Royal Society, has been presented to the Society by 
Frances Baroness Bassett, the daughter of the late 
Viscount De Dunstanville, for whom it was executed 
by Mr. Richard Westmacott.—The daily papers state 
that His Royal Highness Prince Albert has given 
directions to Mr. Francis, the sculptor, for a statue 
to the memory of his father, the late reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha. 

The new street from Long Acre to Leicester-square 
is about to be immediately completed. Many addi- 
tional men are now employed in building the vaults 
for the houses to be erected on either side of the way. 
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The width of the street will be 52 feet from house to 
A request has been made that the roadway 
id be paved with wood, in continuation of the 
wood-pavement from Coventry-street. The water 
and gas companies have also been written to, urging 
that they should lay down their pipes forthwith, so 
that there may be no occasion to take up the roadway 
again for that purpose.—According to an announce- 
ment in the Morning Post, the Carlton Club has pur- 
chased the leases of Mr. Evans the bookseller's 
remises, and of those recently occupied by Mr. 
Mott, which will be pulled down for the purpose of 
enlarging their present club-house, and of building a 
splendid edifice. 


Among the vestiges of the past, of more or less | 


interest, or of none, which are daily trodden out by 
the march of improvement in the city of London, 
the house, in Friday Street, Cheapside, which Sir 
Christopher Wren occupied during the period when 
he was employed in the erection of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, has just been levelled with the ground ; and, 
in the progress of demolition, several silver and 
copper coins were found in the joists of the flooring. 
The silver coins were of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, some being in good preservation. The copper 
coins were of an earlier period. 

We heretofore mentioned that subsequently to the 
visit of the Queen of England to the Chateau d*Eu, 
the King of the French commissioned several artists to 
decorate a gallery, to which His Majesty had given 
the name of Victoria and Prince Albert Gallery.’ 
The arrival of the British fleet in the road of Tré- 
port, the landing, entry into Eu, the dinners, con- 
certs, visits to the church and forest, and the re-em- 
barkation, form the subject of as many pictures, 
which are to figure in the English gallery, with the 
busts, portraits, and statues, of the principal person- 
ages who accompanied the young Queen. 

The Veterinary Colleges of London and Edinburgh 
have just been joined in a Royal Charter of Incor- 
poration, which confers on them, as a simple body 
corporate, the name and title of “The Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons.” By this charter the vete- 
rinary art is recognized as a profession ; and the mem- 
bers of this college are to be distinguished by the 
name or title of Veterinary Surgeons, 

This has been an unusually dull season in the 
publishing world. Words of promise, however, are 
whispering about—thus Messrs. Longmans announce 
as in preparation an Historical Memoir of a Mis- 
sion to the Court of Vienna, in 1806, by the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B., with a 
Selection from his Despatches—A History of Illu- 
minated Books, from the 4th to the 17th Century, 
by Noel Humphreys, illustrated by a Series of 
Specimens, consisting of an entire Page, of the exact 
Size of the Original, from the most celebrated and 
splendid MSS. in the Imperial and Royal Libraries 
of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and 
Madrid; from the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, 
andother great Libraries of the Continent; and from 
the rich Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of 
Great Britain: superbly printed in Gold, Silver, and 
Colours—and ‘The Pencil of Nature,’ by H. Fox 
Talbot, Esq., with a collection of specimens—the 
pictures themselves executed entirely by optical and 
chemical processes, 

This year, the grand performance in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for the benefit of the Sons of the Clergy, 
which has been given annually for a century past, 
will not take place. Objections having been made 
to the erection of scaffolding, on the ground of its 
interruption of the daily service, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, acting on the advice of the Bishop of 
London, has determined that the festival shall be 
confined to the performance of one of the old ser- 
Vices, with some increase of the choir. 

M. Frédéric Soulié’s drama, Le Proscrit, arranged 
8% libretto, by the celebrated Joseph Halm (the 
pseudonym of the Baron de Munck-Bellinghausen, 
ton of the president of the Germanic Diet), and set to 
music by Herr Nicolai, has been produced at the 
Imperial and Royal Theatre of the Corinthian Gate, 
at Vienna, and received with immense applause. 

The grand musical festival of the Palatinate will 
be celebrated, this year, at Deux-Ponts, under the 
direction of M. Félix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and 

three days, the 30th and 31st of July and the 





to 2,000 in number; and the programme includes 
Mozart’s Symphony in p major, Beethoven's Heroic 
Symphony, and Spohr’s Overture in pb flat major ; 
Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ‘St. Paul,’ Cherubini’s 
‘Requiem,’ and Handel's Cantata of ‘ Alexander's 
Feast.’ 

At the fourth Concert of the Paris Conservatoire, the 
symphony was Beethoven's in B flat ; the overture his 
Overture to ‘ Leonora’; the singer was Miss Hawes, 
whose voice and style (her peculiarly even and flexible 
shake included) seem to have produced a most favour- 
able impression in two of Handel’s songs. The new 
ballet, * Henriette,’ has been successful at the 4ca- 
démie Royale. The new one-act operetta, * Oreste et 
Pylade, the music by M.Thys, has failed at the Opéra 
Comique.—We have news of the success of Ricci’s 
‘Corrado d’Altamura,’ which was produced at the 
Italian Opera House, a few days since—and will be 
welcomed with double heartiness, by all who, like 
ourselves, are anxious for a new composer, if he will 
bring us but anew style: without some such appear- 
ance, the great school of Italian singing must fall 
to the ground.—As regards the artists, matters of 
discord have been compromised: from what we read 
and hear, however, of the exactions and caprices of 
the new gentlemen, the management has good reason 
to regret those it has dismissed of “ la vieille garde,” 
as the quartett, including Rubini and Tamburini, 
was sarcastically called. On the night after the 
Ronconi riot, to which we adverted last week, a 
similar scene was again enacted,—the same crimi- 
natory charge against the singer being preferred, on 
the part of the Director, in similar terms. Ronconi 
has since, however, pleaded to this charge before the 
public ; and gives, in a letter to the Journal des Dé- 
bats, (we are bound to say, as we repeated the ac- 
cusing statement,) a very different colour to the affair. 
It appears that, on both occasions, the Director had 
due notice of Ronconi’s indisposition, and was in- 
vited to verify it by his own physician.—That ex- 
cellent artist, Mdlle. Nissen, seems to have snatched 
a success, by taking Persiani’s part in ‘Il Bar- 
biere,’ without time even to rehearse it. Why is she 
not one of our Italian corps? the cry being, perpe- 
tually, a scarcity of producible talent, We hope, 
however, she will visit London as a concert singer. 
Madame Dorus-Gras is coming, we believe, in May. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten in the Morning 
until Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The various ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHTS in Ancient and Modern Use are familiarly ex- 
plained by Dr. RYAN at Two o'clock Daily, illustrated by the Lamp 
of the ANCIENTS, the FIRST IMPROVEMENT by ARGAND, 
the BUDE, the DRUMMOND, the BOCCIUS, the PELLETAN, 
the CAMPHINE LIGHTS, New FRENCH LAMPS, &c. &c. The 
First Lecture, by Professor Bachhoffner, Ph. D. M.A. is at a Quarter- 
past Twelve o’clock. ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE at Three o'clock and at Eight in the Evenings. NEW DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and DIVING BELL. Amongst the 
recent Deposits is the HEAD of a MUMMY frum THEBES very 
remarkable.—Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Institute oF British Arcnitects.—March 4.— 
William Tite, Esq., V.P. inthe chair. A paper was 
read *On the Architectural Nomenclature of the 
Middle Ages,’ by the Rev. R. Willis. This paper 
is a portion of a work on which Prof. Willis has 
been for some time engaged, and in which he pro- 
poses to ascertain the architectural terms of the 
middle ages, and to trace the origin of many tech- 
nical words in use at the present day. The Itinerary 
of William of Worcester contains many examples 
of such terms as were in use in the fifteenth century, 
especially in a detailed description of the churches 
of St. Stephen and St. Mary Redcliff, at Bristol— 
but although this document has long been in print, 
nobody hitherto appears to have thought of com- 
paring the descriptions with the existing buildings—a 
process to which they have been submitted by Prof. 
Willis with satisfactory results, the coincidence being 
found perfect. By this means, the names of several 
mouldings have been fixed beyond a doubt. With 
regard to the terms applied to the members of 
classical architecture in the present day, few are 
found of classical origin in any language in Europe, 
the architects and writers of the Renaissance having 
generally applied the terms in common use, with the 
exception of Alberti, who affected to call everything 
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nomenclature which has never been adopted. Of the 
Vitruvian terms, few have been retained, since his 
early translators, being for the most part practical 
men, and writing for practical men, have naturally 
made use of their own medieval words, applying 
them to the classical mouldings. In fact, the names 
of mouldings to be picked out of Vitruvius, who has 
not written expressly on the subject, are neither com- 
plete nor very intelligible, and a distinction is to be 
made between the names he applies to mouldings 
derived from their form, and those which are due to 
their place or mode of combination. These terms 
Prof. Willis calls the sectional and functional 
names, and much obscurity has rested upon the words 
used by Vitruvius from inattention to this point. 
The nomenelature in use in England at the present 
day is of a very mixed character, and has arisen 
from the different media, Italian, French, or Dutch, 
through which a knowledge of the great masters 
reached us during the seventeenth century. 


Asiatic Sociery.—March 2.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair. 

A paper was read on the results of experiments 
recently made in India for the Improvement of the 
Breed of Sheep. It appeared that, about eight years 
ago, Major Jervis suggested to the Bombay Govern- 
ment some considerations on the state of the immense 
flocks of sheep in the Deccan, whose wool, though 
very short and ill-shorn, yet forms a considerable 
article of export to England. He was of opinion, 
that by importing some superior breeds from England 
or Spain, the country breed might be greatly improved, 
and a much more valuable article of investment 
furnished. The suggestion was favourably received ; 
and early in 1837, some Merino rams and ewes, some 
of the best Southdowns from Lord Western’s flocks, 
and some Saxon rams from the Cape of Good Hope, 
were received in Bombay. Several of these were 
placed on sheep farms established by the Government 
at Ahmednugger, and in the Poonah Colleetorate ; 
and others were delivered to private individuals, both 
European and native, who kept sheep farms. In 
1838 the Report states that the experiment appeared 
to be a failure, although it was at the same time 
somewhat inconsistently admitted that the produce 
of the imported sheep were in as good a condition, 
and required as little care, as the coarse black country 
sheep; while they were in every respect stronger, and 
less liable to sickness. From this time we have no 
accounts until towards the end of 1842, when a 
Minute on the farm at Ahmednugger was made by 
Sir George Arthur, who brought to the subject much 
information which he had gained in his government 
at Van Diemen’s Land. It appears from this, that 
in July 1842 the Government sheep amounted to 
about 6,000, of all sorts, and that it was then deter- 
mined to sell all those whose wool was coarse, black, 
or parti-coloured; these amounted to about one half 
the number; and those which remained were stated 
to be of the best quality, and all white-fleeced. It 
was proposed to place flocks of these improved races 
under the superintendence of native shepherds, who 
were to receive a certain proportion of the profits of 
the flocks,—themselves contributing attendance and 
pasturage. Some demur had been made by the 
native shepherds to the terms offered by the Govern- 
ment ; but Sir George states that many were anxious 
to take the flocks, and he was of opinion that the 
measure was well calculated to spread the improved 
breeds throughout India. Much of the paper was 
occupied by matter of detail, of interest to those 
engaged in the experiment, but not of a nature to be 
abstracted. The conclusion is, that the measure is 
likely to be beneficial both to this country and to the 
natives under our government. 

The reading of a paper on the Literature of the 
Malays, by Capt. T. J. Newbold, was commenced. 

We observed on the table some beautiful Models 
of Aden, the Cape, and St. Helena, by Mr. Wilde. 


Institution oF Civit Encineers.—March 5.— 
The President in the chair,.—The first paper read 
was a description, by Mr. J. T. Syme, of the bridge 
over the river Whitadder at Allanton. This bridge, 
which was executed at the expense of Miss Boswall, 
of Blackadder, from the designs of Messrs. Steven- 
son & Sons, of Edinburgh, consists of two arches. of 
75 feet span each, with a versed sine of 11 feet 
6 inches, the centre pier being 32 feet 1 inch long 
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and 10 feet in breadth, making the distance between 
the faces of the abutments 160 feet; it was con- 
structed of soft red sandstone, and the abutments 
were built up solid, the greater part of the masonry 
being ashlar: the total cost of the bridge was stated 
to be 6,058/. 

A paper, by Mr. F. Nash, was read, describing a 
new kind of girder, composed of a number of diago- 
nal bars of wrought iron, abutting against each other, 
with cast-iron transoms, these latter supporting the 
pressure, and the former the tension. This mode of 
construction has been recently introduced in France 
for bridges, and the paper, after describing a number 
of preliminary experiments on small girders, gave 
the details of the proofs to which four girders, placed 
side by side, with a bearing of 74 feet 8 inches, had 
been subjected, by order of M. Teste, the minister of 
Public Works, Paris. From this it appeared, that 
with a load of 62 tons the deflexion in the centre was 
1, inch, and that the girders resumed their original 
position on the weight being resumed, after bearing 
it for a month. In order to test the effect of a sudden 
shock, a cart, loaded with 44 tons of iron, was caused 
to break down suddenly in the centre of the bridge, 
without producing any prejudicial effect beyond 
crushing the flooring planks. The weight of these 
four girders was 20} tons. 

An account of the building of Wallington Bridge, 
over the river Aire, at Leeds, by Mr. J. Timperley, 
was read, This bridge was executed from the designs 
of the late Mr. Rennie, about twenty years since ; it 
crosses the river where it is 100 feet wide and 6 feet 
deep ; it consists of a segmental arch of 100 feet 
span, with a versed sine of 15 feet, constructed of 
stones from the quarries of Bramley Fall, which are 
about four miles from the bridge: the abutments are 
built in radiating courses, except the external faces, 
which are horizontal, the whole being well bonded 
together; the total quantity of masonry is 80,000 
cubic feet. The method of forming the foundations, 
as well as of the coffer-dams and centre, was given 
in detail, and it was stated that the total cost of the 
bridge was only 7,250/. 

r.G. Rennie made some remarks on the ancient 
arches, of which traces have been discovered by the 
recent researches of travellers, alluding to Perring’s 
account of ancient arches discovered at Thebes, the 
bricks of which bore the name of Sesostris, which 
would carry back the knowledge of the arch to a 
period of upwards of three thousend years. He 
noticed also the use of the stone lintel among the 
Greeks, the Etruscan arch found in Italy, and also 
the more modern but very bold arches still remain- 
ing in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 

The monthly ballot for members took place, when 
the following candidates were elected :—Messrs. J. 
O. Butler, C. M. Herbert, O. Dadian, J. Abernethy, 
A. Slate, G. K. Pollock, I. H. Pepper, I. 8, Atkin- 
son, and W. Langdon. 





Roya Instrtution.—March 1.—Mr. Fownes on 
the Chemical History of Sugar.—After a slight de- 
scription of the properties and distinctive characters 
of the more important of the sweet principles of the 
vegetable kingdom, the lecturer proceeded to discuss 
the subject of the practical manufacture of raw and 
refined sugar from the juice of the cane. The sugar- 
cane itself, originally a native of India or China, was 
introduced into Sicily, by the way of Egypt and 
Syria, at a period antecedent to the Crusades. It 
was carried, in 1420, by the Portuguese to Madeira, 
and subsequently, by the same people and the 
Spaniards, to Brazil and to the West India Islands. 
The process of sugar-making in the British West 
India colonies has probably undergone but little 
change for two centuries or more, except in the im- 
provement of the machinery for crushing the ripe 
canes and extracting the juice. The tempering with 
lime, clarifying by heat, and quick evaporation in a 
series of open pans, still remain. Under the most 
favourable circumstances a large quantity of molasses 
is always produced; and as we know from the 
experiments of M. Peligot that nothing but crys- 
tallizable sugar exists in the juice of the cane, this 
production of treacle must be ascribed to an altera- 
tion of the sugar from the high temperature of the 
liquid in the open pans towards the termination of 
the boiling. The excellent plan now adopted by the 
refiners of the raw or Muscovado sugar, for concen- 


trating their purified and bleached syrup by evapo- 
ration in vessels from which the air is exhausted, 
patented in 1813 by the Hon. C. E. Howard, was 
then described and illustrated, and its adoption in the 
sugar islands, for concentrating to the necessary degree 
the clarified cane juice, strongly recommended. Under 
this system the product of sugar would be greatly in- 
creased, and its quality much improved, while little 
uncrystallizable syrup would be produced. This is, 
however, but a part, although an essential one, of the 
improvement of which the sugar cultivation and 
manufacture are susceptible. The East India sugars 
are made in part from the juice of a palm ; the crude 
product, or jaggery, is subjected to a kind of refining 
process before exportation. ‘These sugars are softer 
and less crystalline, and inferior in sweetness to those 
of the West Indies. The cause of the latter fact is 
to be sought for in the quantity of grape-sugar they 
contain, which, indeed, is found more or less in every 
sample of raw sugar, having been produced in the 
first boiling at the expense of the crystallizable por- 
tion. For the purpose of detecting the presence of 
the grape-sugar recourse may be had to a beautiful 
experiment of Trommer, described in the ‘ Annalen 
der Chemie und Pharmacie’ for 1841, p. 360. The 
sugar to be examined is dissolved in water, mixed 
with solution of sulphate of copper, and then a large 
excess of caustic potash added. The blue precipitate 
at first thrown down is re-dissolved with intense pur- 
plish-blue colour by the excess of alkali. So far, 
both cane and grape-sugar behave alike; but on 
heating the liquid to the boiling point, the cane-sugar 
solution undergoes but little change, while that con- 
taining the grape-sugar yields a copious precipitate 
of brilliant red suboxide of copper. It was suggested 
that this experiment might possibly be put into a 
form applicable to the assay of sugars, in which the 
proportion of grape-sugar—that is, worthless sugar— 
should be inferred from the quantity of suboxide of 
copper produced from a given weight of the sample. 
The cheaper kinds of raw sugar, chiefly consumed 
by the poor, are sometimes cruelly adulterated by an 
intentional admixture of grape-sugar, manufactured 
on a large scale for the purpose from potato-starch. 
This is a fraud which should be suppressed. 





Society or Arts.— March 6.—B. Rotch, Esq., V.P. 
(in the chair)—first explained a glass feeding-sy phon 
for sick rooms, by means of which the patient may 
be fed while lying in any position. The upper limb 
of the syphon is placed in a tumbler, or other vessel, 
from which the liquid food is to be drawn by the 
patient, who has the lower end in his mouth. The 
upper limb is extended above the bend of the syphon, 
and is open at top, so that the attendant can, by 
placing his finger close to the aperture, either allow 
the supply of liquid to be continued or cut off at 
pleasure, without hastily removing the syphon from 
the mouth. 

Mr. Rotch next described Ellis’s Improved Turn- 
Table and Weighing Machine.—The objection to 
placing turn-tables of the ordinary construction on 
the main line of a railway, is, that, by the nature of 
their construction, they are rapidly destroyed, by the 
frequent passage of heavy trains over them, besides 
the injury done to the carriages, and the unpleasant 
motion and noise. Mr. Ellis has constructed a turn- 
table, which, when not in use, rests firmly on the curb, 
and thus allows the train to pass rapidly over it without 
injury. The iron pintle of the table on which it turns 
being kept well oiled,works with a loose collar roundit in 
a vertical iron case ; which case is supported and kept 
in its central position by two cross arms of cast iron, 
at right angles to each other, and attached to the curb. 
The lower end of the pintle passes through the bot- 
tom of the case, below which isa stirrup, attached to 
a cross lever passing at one end through a chase in 
the circular masonry, or brickwork, supporting the 
table: attached to the external end of the long lever, 
is a second lever, working in a vertical direction, and 
connected with a third, or handle lever, by which the 
table is put in motion or fixed, as required. 

The Secretary read an account of the results of the 
experiment made in Regent and Oxford Streets, as 
to daily cleansing the streets, from which it appears 
that the experiment was commenced on the 2nd of 
January, and was continued until the 20th inclusive, 
being nineteen days : 35 men, and 3°89 boys, were on 
an average daily employed at the rate of 12 hours 





aday. The average area of surface swept by Whit, 
worth’s machine amounted to 1,840 superficial 

and the quantity of soil, slop, &c. removed by the 
machine, averages rather more than three loads 
day, or at the rate of 1 load for 613 superficial yards 
swept by the machine. The average cost per 
was at the rate of 8/. 13s. 94d. The total area 
continually clean during the 19 days experiment, 
amounted to 27,000 superficial yards, and taking the 
boys at 2 to a man, the average area kept clean con. 
tinually by each man with the occasional aid of the 
machines at night, was equal to 730 superficial yards, 
The expense was found to be at the rate of 1s, 24, 
per house per week, but it is evident that if a com. 
plete system daily were carried into effect, the cost 
would be materially reduced, as a large proportion of 
the mud collected during the experiment was trans. 
ferred from the adjacent Macadamized roads. 

The Secretary read a short paper on Robson’ 
patent Signal Lights, which are of three colours, viz, 
white, red, and green, the composition being contain. 
ed in paper cases attached to small wooden handles, 
Ignition is produced by means of a small glass glo 
bule of sulphuric acid placed in an aperture in the 
handle, immediately above which is placed a small 
cake of oxymuriate of potash, divided from the glo. 
bule by means of a small tin slide. In the aperture 
works a wooden screw, and when the slide has been 
withdrawn, the screw is turned against the glass glo- 
bule so as to break it, and the acid and the oxy- 
muriate of potash being brought into contact, the 
fire is communicated to the top of the charge, by 
means of a quick-match carried through the centre, 
The practical application of these lights to a universal 
system of numeral signals proposed by Mr. Whishaw, 
was shown at the back of the Society’s Repository, 
The numbers are represented in the following man- 
ner:—1, by moving either by hand or a frame of 
wood, the white light up and down in a vertical di- 
rection; 2, by moving the same light in a horizontal 
direction ; 3, by moving the same light in the form 
of a semicircle, backwards and forwards; 4, by 
moving the red light in a vertical direction, as before; 
5, in a horizontal direction; 6, in a semicircular; 
7, the green light in a vertical position; 8, ina 
horizontal position; 9, in a semicircular direction; 
and 0, by moving the light in a circle. Thusa com- 
plete communication may be effected between ships 
at sea; between the men at the different fire brigade 
stations of the metropolis; for general telegraphic 
purposes, &c. To give notice, a projectile light is 
used, from which various balls are thrown up a con- 
siderable height above the operator; and for parti- 
cular signals, cases containing the three colours are 
used. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 

_ Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 

Tugs. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Account of Pulteney Town and Harbour 
(Wick Caithness) from their foundation in 1803, to the 
1844,’ by J. Bremner.—‘ Description of Casks . 
floating large stones to sea,’ by J. Bremner.—‘ Description 
of the formation of the Town-lands of Musselburgh,’ by 


ames Slay. ‘ : 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 


. Literary Fund, 2.—Annual. 
Society of Arts, 8.—Ordinary Meeting.—General Business. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal Academy.— Painting. 
were: 8 4 Per We bes . 
Statistical Society, 3.—Anniversary. : 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Cowper ‘On Signals 
and Telegraphs.’ 








PINE ARTS. 


CHARACTER OF PAINTINGS. 

Prope have now given up the idea that accuracy 
of detail makes a good picture, but the study of Nature 
is not the less insisted on. As different ideas are formed 
in different minds by the same words, according to the 
constitution of that mind which hears the words, 
in painters of different ages the necessity of studying 
Nature has produced very different results. Forms, 
and externals in general, have always been at the 
beginning of things; the material has always been 
an introduction to the immaterial. This is true hit 
torically, although not abstractedly ; a law must, n0 
doubt, rule the material, but we see the result first 
and from it we obtain the principle. Early works 
of art are mere forms, later works are moral powers 
The best artists have been produced in countries 
where moral powers were predominant, by which 
mean moral as opposed to intellectual, Greece 
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be looked upon in this light in a higher 
ey 4 any other on mg the countries of feel- 
ings and of passions, where intellect was good, but 
ever held subservient. Abundant feelings and pas- 
sions are the true imagination, when they do not 
yun wild and disorderly from deficient reason. Excess 
of these powers over reason gives a rapidity to the 
actions, the process of thought is unconsciously 
over, and the end comes suddenly into life. 
The old sculptors seem not to have arrived at the 
height of art by a very gradual progress: excessive 
feeling created them sculptors, the fineness of their 
senses produced what they willed. 

But taking more modern times, we see the growth 
of Art in the north to be a gradual one. It began 
at form, stiff and unfeeling; it progressed, by various 
routes, to feeling in endless forms. Even now, how- 
ever, we have not, in general, iu this country, a clear 
idea of what paintings should be. There are many 
kinds of paintings. Every painter of heads is not ex- 
pected to give a face even faintly resembling a face 
of a Raphael; nor is every sculptor expected to 
show in his ideal works even a tendency to the awful 
majesty engraven by Michael Angelo. 

In a country like England, where external civili- 
zation has advanced to such a length, Painting may 
be expected to advance externally also. External 
civilization is not a small thing, for the mind follows 
closely on its track ; nor are we behind France or 
Germany, because we have unconsciously advanced 
as they would willingly have done, and of the necessity 
of which they have been conscious. So, in Painting, 
we must not despise the material ; it must be studied, 
and thoroughly known, before every power which it 
has to express can be thoroughly perceived. There 
are few objects that do not convey to us ideas, other 
than mere length and breadth and thickness; scarcely 
a stone upon the road which does not give a moral 
impression of some kind or other. The exact copy- 
ing of the material form has had, and still has, the 
effect of finding out more and more the expression 
of its countenance, what meaning it can convey in 
various positions. The sight of an object in nature 
has a moral effect: a hill says one thing, a stream 
another; if the effect were not moral, we should not 
like them, and Painting would be mere form and 
colour. The exact attention to the material has 
produced many principles, which mind unaided could 
not. A painter has in one place put in a heap of 
stones, because he saw them: they remained silent on 
the picture, or they told a lie; he therefore perceives 
that an exact copy of all that we see is not always a 
distinct utterance of Nature. It is often said, Mind 
inust be put into a picture. This is indistinct. True, 
8 picture must speak, and say something worth listen- 
ing to, or we give it no attention. It is often said,a land- 
scape must have architecture, or it loses its interest ; 
others say it must have life, or it loses its interest. 
These views are sectarian. Jt must speak, but it may 
speak with the voice of man, or in the language of 
Nature, or it may speak with the voice of both; it 
may have Nature and the works of man standing in 
harmony with each other. Such pictures produce a 
powerful and a pleasing effect, and are generally 
liked, because they suit a state of mind in which we 
most frequently are, and a state of being most fitted 
for our mental constitution. Pity it would be that 
any one so possessed with the love of Nature should 
despise such pictures; but there are some who do 
dislike them, and seek the language of Nature only. 
The question then comes to be, what does the one 
Picture say, and what does the other say? Nature, 
taken alone, is said to give us purer feelings. Here, 
I think, pure would require to be taken in a chemical 
sense—i. e. not in combination, or mixed with any 
other substance : such is often the case in landscapes; 
sometimes calmness alone seems to be expressed, 
Sometimes awe. The powerful voice of Nature utters 
aword frequently which absorbs all other words, even 

spoken by itself. Such landscapes must, like 
Nature, allow the lesser words to be unheard, and 
such landscapes must be admirable ; they are not, 
however, the only pleasing ones,—at least, very few 
minds can be pleased with them only: but Claude 
rraine will always please—life and cheerful nature. 
an has such varied moral feelings, that he is apt 

‘0 be continually acting out sectarianism. In Eng- 

d— matter-of-fact England—we have acted out 

in religion; our moral feelings have ex- 





pressed themselves in words; in other lands, the 
moral powers. have formed sects on the canvas, and 
feelings have had fashions as with us. 

In Nature no one object is the greatest, no one 
expression the most beautiful; the ideal perfection 
is at the end of the chain of infinity, in whatever 
direction we turn. 

There are, besides pictures with different expres- 
sions, pictures which give tendencies to expression, 
which have received the names of Imaginative and 
Ideal. This power is peculiarly to be found in pic- 
tures of Nature only, man’s works being left out. 
They cast the mind into a state of thought or feel- 
ing, with a tendency to infinity, unimpeded on its 
way but by its own weakness. In these we view 
Nature with the eyes of mankind, rather than of 
men individually ; such painters may, like poets, 
rightly be called the priests of Nature. When the 
works of man are introduced, a historical finiteness, 
or a finiteness in time, is given, and our boundary 
here is the history of man, which is also scope enough, 
if its finite nature should be insisted on by any one. 

Again, there is the whole region of moral beauty, 
each point being a subject to be worked out by artists. 
Higher, however, is that beauty of the older sculptors, 
which fixes on no distinct expression, but gives out a 
white ray of undecomposed light. It would not be 
advisable that all artists should seek the high ideal; 
the points of study are various as Nature, and the 
diversity of artists must be as the diversity of the 
features of creation. Sectarianism, for a time, has 
its advantages ; it shows the extent of the individual 
points of a subject, but the mind of the sectarian is 
not one to be envied. R. 8. 





The Dom-Kirche, Vienna. 

Respecting St. Stephen’s Cathedral, to which we 
alluded last week, we have received the following 
communication.— 

“ As some recent interest about the Dom-Kirche of 
Vienna seems to have been created among both your 
readers and writers, perhapsa few notes, taken on the 
spot, and before the ‘ cast-iron’ restoration, will prove 
acceptable also ; they. pretend to no other merit than 
those advantages may givethem, for I had no intention 
of printing my pocket-book, when filling it with such 
brief, hurried, and meagre memoranda. The Great 
Tower of St. Stephen’s is steeple-capt, very high and 
noble, but the top leans much from its original posi- 
tion ; it is carried up by canopies and pinnacles, the 
former on an outer planeof decoration, like net-work 
hung over the spire itself: the crocketting (as usual 
throughout German Gothic) is inelegant, has a larded 
look, and reminds one of holdfasts instead of orna- 
ments. Mem. crockets should never appear stuck on 
but growing out of, what supports them. The west 
front is Lombardesque in character, being decorated 
with small animals—a phase of the Byzantine, or 
rather Romanesque ; its portal (the ‘Giant’s Gate’) 
consists of several round-headed arches under a 
pointed one, but this last perhaps altered from circu- 
lar, and all sustained by slender columns, which, as 
well as the superincumbent arches, are wrought over 
with lozenge reticulation, or platted over with reeds, 
not with zigzag nor any other peculiar Norman or 
Saxon embellishment. The east end has a double 
apse, one part of which forms the choir, and both 
partsare polygonalin ground plan. The choir is battle- 
mented with trefoil arcs, the nave with a parapet of 
flowing open-work. Buttresses run through the cornice 
quite round the church, and rise into crocketted pin- 
nacles, many of which are now deficient. The nave 
has several gables on its sides, now filled up, except 
one of beautiful tracery. The roof is tiled in lozenges 
and letters, made by diversified colours—another Ger- 
man techtonic fashion that should become English 
too, as our monotonous red roofs present the ugliest 
bird’s-eye view possible. Correspondent to the great 
steeple-tower at S.E. stands an intended but unfi- 
nished duplicate at N.W.; besides these there are 
two smaller towers, octagon, and set over gable ends, 
which appear on the west front. North and south 
of these towers run the aisles, exhibiting a much 
more modern character, as the towers themselves 
have a Normanesque air. Thus two lines of 
corbelling (a table supported by trefoil arcs 
with bosses for corbel-heads) adorn the lowermost 
story, while above these are three plainer lines 
(the common Norman table on small arcs with- 





out any heads beneath them). Outsjde the church, at 
its base, some curious tombs, like rectangular mantel. 
pieces of reeded mouldings, which another triad of 
reeds, but curvilinear, interpenetrates, where it meets 
their jambs and crosses, arch-wise or rhumb-wise, their 
lintels. Interpenetration could not well push its pre- 
posterous ingenuity further; Nuremberg doorways 
often present similar examples of it—to be avoided. 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral is neither whitewashed nor 
painted within, but impressive from gloom, and the 
fine, soft chiaroscuro produced by darkness stamping 
itselfin visible masses upon thegrey columnsand walls, 
yet leaving portions of both to dawn here and there 
through it. Sundry additions of varied Gothic, such as 
chapels,screens, &c. enrich the effect. Transept narrow 
and short ; chancel of deep-tinted wood, well carved, 
and harmonizes well with the edifice, both as respects 
character and colour. The columns all massive, 
composed of numerous rounds and hollows, rise pic- 
turesquely from altars at their basement (these, how- 
ever, are low-classic). Except in the choir, whose nave 
and aisles have the same height, this church does not 
bear out Mr. Whewell’s assertion that it exemplifies 
a late system of Gothic vaulting,* for the nave is 
highest elsewhere, though but by a little; gene- 
rally, the interior has neither the elevation, light- 
ness, nor openness he attributes to edifices thus 
constructed ; it has his last characteristic indeed, 
—absence of a clerestory. The choir exhibits plain 
diagonal ribs on its roof, all the rest of the church 
complex intersections. With regard to the windows 
they had mixt geometrical and flowing traceries : 
those in the body have now modern sashes and square 
panes: those in the side chapels of the apses are 
mostly built up, but some retain their old rich painted 
glass, very splendid, yet very sombre.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY EVENING next, the 15th March, 1844, will be repeated 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO ‘SAUL.’ Principal Vocal Performers, 
Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss Dolby, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Machin, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus will consist of above 
Five Hundred Performers. Tickets, 3s. each, Reserved Seats, 5s., may 
be had of the principal Music Sellers—of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charin 
Cross—Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross—and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, 
opposite Exeter Hall. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Saul.—This oratorio 
must be ranked among Handel's works of the second 
class. The story, full of contrast and picturesque in- 
cident, has been barbarously treated by the rhymester 
who arranged it for the master. One third of the book 
is occupied by Saul’s persecution of David, relieved 
by sickly amatory strains, such as can never be wel- 
come, but, when alternating with the severities of a 
sacred drama, become nauseous. Towards the close 
the interest rises ; yet the sublime scene between the 
devoted king, the Witch of Endor, and the shade of 
the Prophet, being divided into recitative, is butfeeble, 
nor has Handel avoided in the musical treatment of 
it dryness and prolixity. But how hashe redeemed 
himself by the music which closes the oratorio! The 
choruses are singularly few, the only ones in the 
first part calling for remark, being *‘ How excellent 
thy name,’ and the carillon hymn of triumph 
‘Welcome, welcome,’ which is as new and as pic- 
turesque as if it had been written yesterday. The 
second part contains one gem, ‘ Envy, eldest born of 
Hell,’ a piece of baleful passion in music, if such a thing 
can be: we may be helped, it is true, by the words, but 
nothing of another sentiment would suit so restless, 
stately, fascinating, but gloomy a composition. The 
end too of the closing chorus to this part—‘ O fatal 
consequence of rage !’ is full of interest and beauty, 
the writing so admirable—but what is of yet greater 
consequence, the phrase so melodiously clear and 
characteristic. Inthe third part, the chorus * Mourn, 
Israel,’ is excellent. In the sudden ceasing of the 
orchestra shortly before the end, leaving the move- 
ment to be finished by the voices, we have an effect, 
now frequently felicitously employed by Mendels- 
sohn. But most modern as well as most ancient 
things are to be found in Handel. Then how 
magnificently simple is the use of the chorus in * In 
sweetest harmony,’ a musical piece which for depth 
of expression we have always ranked side by side with 
* He was despised !’ But the solos for David, the mezzo- 
soprano part, are the most interesting things in the 
oratorio. In particular, the lay to exorcise the evil 


* Vide ‘ Architectural Notes on German Churches,’ p. 48 
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spirit, ‘O Lord, whose mercies numberless’—with its 
unexpected modulation, and its lulling burden, is 
quaintly soothing. All this music was sung by Miss 
Dolby, with great care and feeling. She is compelled, 
we suppose, by the nature of her voice, to make certain 
transpositionsin ‘ In sweetest harmony,’ owing to which 
the passion of sorrow, instead of rising at that particular 
point, slackened, —otherwise the dirge was beautifully 
given. It is true that a higher vocal finish might be 
added : but the price at which our young English sing- 
ers become such good musicians, is one almost involving 
the sacrifice of the finest technical excellence. They 
produce so many different compositions that they can 
hardly study one in ten deliberately. A genius like 
Malibran may take and sing anything from an open 
book, and (sometimes) distance every one else by her 
impromptu version: but even Malibran failed in 
novelties as often-as she succeeded, for want of hav- 
ing sufficiently considered her task ; and this with re- 
sources which we do not expect to see equalled. 
These remarks have led us away from ‘Saul,’ on which 
the above notes must for the moment suffice. There 
is room for a much closer, and more thoughtful ana- 
lysis of Handel’s sacred dramas, but this must wait 
for “a rainy day.” In the meantime, we cannot tole- 
rate “additional accompaniments by Mr. Perry,’ 
which are gross or childish blemishes, stuck on to 
some of the airs and choruses, irreconcileable with 
artistic taste and modesty. Nowhere save in Eng- 
land are the works of our forefathers thus treated ; and 
as much as we deprecate the Cibbers and Davenants 
who meddled with Shakspeare, do we also denounce 
those who, by tampering with the great musicians of 
past times, tacitly announce to the world that their 
judgment is better; and yet who, oddly enough, 
are indignant if a pianoforte-player now per- 
forms a pianoforte-player’s duty, as it was under- 
stood in the classical days—namely, of gracing the 
composition he takes in hand. But the scruples of 
the unscrupulous are as old as Time! We must re- 
turn for a last word to the execution of the oratorio, to 
say how well pleased weare with thesound, courageous 
and intelligent manner, in which Miss Cubitt attacks 


her music. The other singers were Miss Rainforth, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Machin. The chorus 
singers vacillated more than once, and the bells in 
the carillon chorus were too eager to outstrip the 
voices and the orchestra. 








Drury Lane.—M. Duprez.—It was in this journal, 
seven years ago, that the name of M. Duprez, then just 
arrived in Paris, to succeed to the throne abdicated by 
poor Nourrit, was first introduced to English readers, 
Since then, every fresh year has but added to his re- 
putation ; and by ourselves, and many more, he has 
long been considered as the first tenor singer in 
Europe. The choice could only lie between him and 
Rubini. He does not, it is true, possess the affluence 
of vocal refinements boasted by his Italian rival: pos- 
sibly his voice is not capable of such extreme flexibi- 
lity as has been assumed by the other to conceal the 
ravages of Time, and the departure of sustaining 
power; but then, he never offends the taste of the 
true musician by those capricious and interminable 
flourishes, against which we were never secure when 
the Delight of the Italian Opera was before the public. 
In natural gifts, the two artists ought, possibly, to be 
considered as on an equality; the balance being 
fairly struck. The tone of M. Duprez is less 
elastic, perhaps, but less tremulous than that of 
Rubini. One prodigious advantage, however, must 
not be overlooked ; namely, the ability of the French 
artist, when in full force, to dispense with falsetto— 
that musical monstrosity, which, be it treated with 
ever so consummate a mastery, has, nevertheless, a 
semi-comic effect, as giving a patchiness to the music, 
which no good composition—say by Mozart or Rossini 
—will bear. There has been always just so much of 
the appearance of effort, however, in the production 
of M. Duprez’s vocal tone, as to make us place him 
among those artists who have sung in contention with 
Nature, and because of the intense resolution of Genius. 
Like Pasta, and our own too-early-lost Miss Kemble, 
the organ could never have been as willing—nor, pos- 
sibly originally as extensive in compass as energy, 
patience, and physical strength have made it. Like 
them, too, our visitor has turned the peculiarities 
from which there was no deliverance into a means of 
impressing his hearers, as the deliberation (not to say 





ponderosity) of certain declamatory passages, suffi- 
ciently testifies. To this point, we have endeavoured 
to characterize M. Duprez by comparing him with a 
tenor more familiar to London ears; but we have 
further to speak of him as without parallel—as alone 
in the admirable power and passion of his recitatives 
—alone in the dramatic colouring he throws over every 
part he undertakes, not merely the one single air he 
selects—alone among tenor singersin a fireand energy, 
the masculine intensity of which excites emotions 
generally considered the exclusive property of the 
professed tragedian. We need go no further in illus- 
tration of this last excellence, than remind all who 
are familiar with Paris, of M. Duprez’s treatment of 
the widely distinct characters of Eleazar (in ‘La 
Juive’) and Masaniello ; or point out to those who now 
hear him for the first time, how, by the spell afore- 
said, he elevates a secondary and—so to say—episo- 
dical character in Rossini’s opera into its principal 
attraction. His Arnold, indeed, cries aloud for the 
William Tell of Lablache. 

So much by way of awarding his place to one of 
the greatest artists cf our time. From the praise 
given, none, we imagine, will dissent who witnessed 
the representation of ‘ William Tell’ on Thurs- 
day evening. ‘That the wear and tear of the 
Académie have told upon the voice of M. Duprez, 
may be true: he has now more frequent recourse to 


falsetto than when we first heard him, and manages 


his energies, whereas, of old, he lavished them. But 
the declamation and passion of his recitative, through- 
out the opera—his exquisite love scene with Matildain 
thesecond act—his/largo of the terzetto,declaimed with 
all his old intensity of passion and splendour of tone 
—and his final cavatina, are the grandest specimens 
of dramatic singing we have had since Pasta left us ; 
seconded by action of the very highest and most 
graceful order. M. Duprez’s management of the 
English language, too, is excellent : only occasion- 
ally he was to be detected in the condition of one who 
moves in trammels ; and this notwithstanding the ner- 
vousness attendant on a first appearance before a 
public so different in quality to his own; and a ter- 
rible drawback, which no one could have foreseen, in 
the severe indisposition of Mr. Leffler, whose William 
Tell, as given, would have sunk even a finer opera in 
hopeless ridicule but for the unusual strength of 
our visitor. Indeed, as a whole, the work has 
been huddled up, rather than carefully brought out, 
in spite of expense bestowed on new scenery, dresses, 
and supernumeraries. One of the grand operas written 
for the French stage cannot be thus treated and its 
right effect remain. Every night, however, will 
mellow the performance. M. Duprez will also appear, 
during his visit, in *‘ The Favourite,’ an opera afford- 
ing far greater scope to his powers as an actor, than 
Rossini’s master-work. 





Haymarket.—Since it has become almost the sole 
province of our stage “to hold as ‘twere the mirror 
up to’’—the French, the office of criticism is limited 
to scrutinizing the quality of the images reflected, 
rather than their character; in a few instances they 
are vivid and lustrous, when to a pure and polished 
medium is joined a mercurial wit, as in some recent 
productions at this theatre; in the majority of cases 
the images are dull and distorted as those of Dutch 
plate. In the last-mentioned category must be in- 
cluded the versions of two French dramas of the 
drum, that have been brought out this week ; one 
called ‘The Marriage of Reason,’ of which Madame 
Celeste is the heroine—a bride who, being forbidden 
to marry a gay young officer, prudently puts up with 
a lame old private; and the other ‘ Josephine,’ in 
which Mrs. Fitzwilliam is La Fille du Régiment, for of 
that lively little opera it is an unmusical version. In 
both pieces Mr. Buckstone is droll after his peculiar 
manner; and the old soldier is well personated by 
Mr. Webster in the former, and by Mr. J. Bland 
in the latter. The characteristics of Madame Celeste 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam are too well known to need any 
description of them ; which we are glad to be spared, 
since it might seem invidious to disparage what so 
large a portion of the audience appear to delight in: 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s acting, indeed, was most vehe- 
mently applauded in those parts of her performance 
to which we felt most aversion. A pretty little mu- 
sical piece, in one act, entitled ‘ Der Nacht Teufel,’ 
with some graceful music, by Mr, German Reed, affords 





Miss P. Horton an opportunity of displaying her 
vocal powers, but little scope for her talents as ap 
actress: for the incident of a prince making love in 
the disguise of a night-demon, is set forth in a y 
artless manner, but in a handsome style as regards 
costume. 


Sr. Jamzs’s Tueatre.—We should call on the 
public, with all possible earnestness, to try ‘ Trianon; 
were it not now too late; M. Achard having, ere 
this, left the Arcady of King Street for the nymphs 
and swains of his own domain, the Palais Royal, 
Good luck go with his hearty mirth! Perhaps the 
latter has not been seen in England, better framed 
than by the masquerading ladies and gentlemen of 
Marie Antoinette’s court. ‘Trianon’ is familiar to 
the frequenters of the Haymarket as ‘ The Queens. 
berry Féte.’ The best translation, however, of sucha 
burlesque, must be colourless and incoherent as com. 
pared with the original; and we are for the French 
version of great ladies and lords playing at bergére and 
berger, not forgetting M. Cartigny’s Baron de Delor. 
meau, with his bird on his fist—a mountain of folly 
deserving to be perpetuated in Dresden china! Nor 
can we admit that any Somersetshire boy, though 
his talk be garnished with “zs” by such a capital mimic 
as Mr. Charles Mathews, will ever come up to the 
sense or the spirit of the original Guillaume Mongeron 
done by M. Achard. Awkwardness, simplicity, good- 
nature, sly impudence, and a man’s perfect good 
understanding with his own smooth cheeks, saucy 
eyes, and well-shaped legs, have rarely been better 
presented ; nor was ever good French more easily 
twisted into patois. We are now to exchange all 
these gifts for the comédie larmoyante of Madame 
Albert. The lady must forgive us, if we say that for 
once it comes a month too soon. 














MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 26.—The Aca 
demy held its public sitting for the purpose of pro- 
claiming the annual prizes. The grand prize in Mathe- 
matics was awarded to M. Sarrus, of Strasburg ; the 
prize in physiology te Dr. Laurent. A prize was 
given to M. Martin, of Verviers, for his method of ex- 
tracting starch from flour without injury to the gluten, 
or putrid fermentation ; to M. Lamy, for a methodof 
purifying sulphur by a salubrious and economical 
process; to Messrs. Jarrin and Longcote, for their 
mode of utilizing the refuse water in manufactories 
of fecula; to Messrs. Stromeyer and Dieffenbach,— 
to the former for having been the first to practise 
strabism upon a corpse, and the latter for having 
first performed the operation on a living subject; to 
MM. Bourgery and Jacob, for their work on 
anatomy ; to M. Thibert, for his inventions in artificial 
pathological anatomy ; to Dr. Longet, for a work on 
anatomy and the nervous system, and to Dr. Valleix, 
for his work on Neuralgia and painful affections of 
the nerves. Honourable mention was made of the 
experimental researches of M. Amussat on wounds 
of the blood-vessels ; of the work of MM. Serrurier 
and Rousseau on diseases of the air-passages ; of the 
treatment of ulcers, by Dr. Boyer, and of M. Delau- 
nay, of the Polytechnic School, for his communica 
tions to the Academy. The Academy declared that 
neither of the eight works presented for the Monthyon 
prize was such as to justify its being awarded. 

Cast-Iron.—Your report of the discussion at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Feb. 27, conveys, I think, an 
erroneous impression of what took place in connexion with 
this subject. It was mentioned, as a fact, by a gentleman 
who had seen the propeller of the Nap after she had 
been to sea some few months only, that the cast-iron, 
which the propeller or screw was composed, was found con- 
verted into a substance resembling p!umbago, and it was 
suggested by another gentleman, that this might be owing id 
the copper sheathing of the vessel producing eae 
action upon the cast-iron. But this did not appear to '- 
the opinion of the meeting, and I have heard since, that the 
Napoleon is not copper bottomed. However this may be, 
facts were adduced which proved, that cast-iron, when 
in contact with any other metal, is often converted into st 
substance resembling plumbago, net only by the atta < 
salt water, but even by the action of the water of t 
Thames. It is true one gentleman promised to lay une 
the Institution an account of some cast-iron works tha 
had stood a considerable period immersed in salt water, 
but this cannot affect the examples before given, that cast: 
iron is often converted into plumbago, or a subst reselll 
bling it, when immersed in salt-water, without the ae 
or contact of any other metal to produce galvanic act 


I remain, &c. . 
March 2, 1844. One present at the Meeting: 
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To Cusncwrennente—J. C.—M.—A Constant Reader— 
Ww. C.—D.—received. 

We are obliged to G. for his account of these wonderful 
wood engravings; but we hear of so many wonders in the 
way of art, and see so few, that we shall wait until we can 
form our own opinion of their merit. 

Our correspondent ‘*Copyright” is misinformed—Mr. 
Murray paid Otto Speckter himself for permission to copy 
the admirable illustrations to ‘ Puss in Boots.” 





Erratum.—Page 199, col. 3, 1. 2, for “two feet” read 
twenty-one feet. 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, 5th edition, feap. 8vo 
Cerys in NATURAL. “HISTORY ; 
dotes of the Sagacity and Instinct of Animals, 
By, EOWARD Je SSE. Susveper s of Her Majesty's Parks and 
A new edition, abridged and adapted for Schools. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








On Monday next, in fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 
OEMS. By James Russert Lowe tt. 
Reprinted from the American Edition. 
“He may be classed among those who give promise of the 
highest excellence.” *—Griswr 
“The ‘sunset-tinted haziness,’ throng which the fine bu- 
manity and suggestive imagination of Lowell are seen, would 
delay whe Sean comes = : critic who was not in desperate haste.” 


~¢ e Mudie. "select Library, 28, Upper King-street, Blooms- 
bury-square. 
= ard 44 TRANSLATION OF he tg — 
y, 2nd [RRi revised, 8v: 
UTTMAN? S IRR EGULAR. ‘GREEK 
VERBS; with all the Tenses that are extant, their 
Formation, Meaning, and Usages. 
Also, 2nd edition, revised, 8vo. lis. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus ; or, the Meaning and Ety- 
‘assages in Gree e 
one wom "Passages in Greek — 


FINE HISTORICAL WORK ILLUSTRATED. 
Just imported, 
BELGIUM, 1} volume royal 8vo. Stoney printed, and em- 
bellished ‘with 250 Engravings, id the most celebrated foreign 
Artists, price One Guinea sewed 
ISTOIRE de BELGIQUE. 
THEODORE JUSTE. 
Richard James Kennett No. 14, York-street. Covent-garden ; 
of whom may TT FRENCH NOVELS i] the 
ular AUTHORS, including PAUL DE KOCK— 
IC SOULIE—EUGENE SOE BALZAC-ALPRED 
MUS: RGES SAND, &c. &c., generally in one 
volume, sewed, : at Eightpence each.—C. ‘atalogues gratis. 


Inr ORT 18mo. RAT r the 7th edition of 
HE P of an ENGLISH 
CHURCHMA Ag 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
e Student i Ciset Churc 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's 
Also, 











, Oxon 
rehyard, ond Watesioo-place. 
a = same Author, 
Ecclesiastes Anglicanus ; a Treatise on Preaching. 
In Letters to a Young ( ‘lerayman. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. 


BEAN’S FAMILY PRAYERS—OCTAVO EDITION. 
Handsomely wo in large type, price 6s. the 19th edition of 
AMILY WORSHIP ; aCourse of MORNING 
ownnt EVENING PRAYERS for EVERY DAY in the 


By the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A 
One of the Librarians of the British Museam, and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck 
oe Ths | 2 the caly Edition on sale containing the Author's 


Rivington, St. Paul's Cherchpend. a 1 Waterloo-place. 
TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE BIBLE. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. Bibi ice 3/. 6s. a new edition of 

HE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in HisTORICAL 

and ofc Order, in such Manner that the 
Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one connected His- 
tory.in the very Words oft the Authorized Translation, With 
copious Notes, Indexes, and Merminal | R pererences. 

y the Rev. GEORG NSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary rfl Burbs am. 

“Batons St. Paul's Chure areeyaed, and Waterloo-place. 

* The OLD and NEW TE: NTS are sold separately; 
andthe BIBLE, ore the Annotations, may be had, in a 
Single volume, peice U4 

ely published, by the same Author, 

Scriptural Communion with God ; or, the Holy 
Bible chronological! Ny arranged, and divided into Sections tor 
daily yeading, with New Introduction and Notes, and Prayers to 
Sec In 8vo, Parts 1 and 2, price 6s. each. (Part 3 is 

















HE _ SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL TIMES: a 
the cause of the EPISCOPAL TC Grate, ota, fo advocate 
togive information on the subject of the PRESBYTERIAN Esta- 
yi cont the Free Bans of es gy y- . Joh: 
aining, a thi 
ee aerate Oks Shana EN 
ared on Saturday, the 2n 
ere Ville will appear on Saturday (this day) ‘the ‘oth 


"Sboorrun EPISCOPAL TIMES is published Werxkty, 
aaa "h Sone ea I pat ote copy, or barieee philinss per ann. 
Warwiek-aquare, Condon ree” NDAs iene 


RXTERESTING BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ecently published, in small svo. beautifully illustrated, 


price 7s. tt $ fan 
HE PROGR OF CREATION 
considered with serene to the 
PR NDITION OF THE EARTH. 
An interesti a sootel Work for Young People. 


By. 
“Mehta at ME Rico and 
w 
entertainment are more bane blended. "— SAT ae — 


canittestigation ; or, Travels in the Boudoir. By 
c. & i A. -Ualsted, Author of‘ The Life of Margaret Beaufort,” 


London ; susith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 





FOR TEACHING SINGING. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


THE SINGING MASTER. 


Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Any Part may be purchased separately. 
No. I. FIRST LESSONS in SINGING. 2s. 

Il. RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 1s. 6d. 
Ill. FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. 1s. 6d. 
lV. SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

Vv. HYMN TUNE BOOK, 2s. 6d. 


*,* Parts III. IV. and V. may also be had, in 1 vol. bound in 
cloth, entitled, 


SCHOOL MUSIC: 


Comprising 76 Moral Son; 
aw and 70 Psalms and 
. 58. 6d. cloth. 


me The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hiymee. with the 
Music, may also had, printed on curds. Price 2d. each 
card, or Twenty-five for 3s., as follows :— 


1. Introductory (Notation of Music)—2. Vocal Exercises—3. 
Ditto—4. Ditto (Canons)—5. Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star— 
6. Welcome to School—7. Come and See how Happily—8. Per- 
severance ; or, Try Again—9. Improve the Passing Hours—10. 
Multiplication Table: First Part—i1. The Pence Table; and 
Procrastination—12. The Peace Maker—13. We all Love one 
Another; and We'll go to our Places—li4. How the Wind is 
Blowing; and Early to Bed and Early to Rise—15. Over the 
Water from England to France—16. ‘The Nursery Jest; and the 
Alphahet—17. Tit for Tat ; and Hot Cross Buns—18. Play Hours 

—19. The Kind Heart—20. Come let us Sing; and the Chatter- 
box—2l. The Linnet—22. The Harmonious Blackbird—23. The 
Praise of Spring—24. The Sluggard—25. Neatness and Cleanlic 

Night—27. 

e ruth; and For 

and Want—30. In the Cottage—31. "The Cricket Song—32 
ages Pueads s and When we go out together—33. Ere around 


for Children, arranged to Popular 
ymns, with their appropriate Tunes, 


Hi k; and Harvest Home—31. March and lift up your 
Voices ; and Idleness and Knavery—35. Lullaby ; and the Hour 
is come of bg ht Grey—36. The Stormy Winds—37. Our Na- 
ive Land he Labourer's Song—39. Home, Home; and 

ejoice, Kejoice— 10 If you get into Debt—41. Britons, arise— 

on the Golden Rule—a. Rule Britannia—43. The National 
‘Anthem ; and Now let Notes of Joy ascending—44. Farewell. 


HymMws anD Psatm Tunes, 
With Words suitable for Sunday Schools. 


45. Sicilian Mesteeses and Warwick—46. Devizes ; and Stone- 
field, or versdale—47, Evening Hymn; and Hanover—48. 
Stephens: and the German Hymn—49. Grove; and Cranbrook 
—50. Falcon Street; and Deritend—5i. Martin's Lane; and 
Staughton—52. Hart's; and Job—53. Milbourn Port; and Mat- 
thias—54. Rousseau's Dream; and Jrish—Sandgate ; and Con- 
templation—56. Haweis, or, Mount Calvary; a Auburn—57. 
Eaton; and no s—58. Adoration—59. Gabriel New ; and Pro- 
spect—60. and Fairseat—6!. Lonsdale; and Calvar. 

62. Lydia; and Suiton ColeBeld 63. Arabia ; and Old Handredth 
—61. Pera; and Condescension—65. orsley and Compassion 
in Suffolk; and ea, Bradley Church ; and Portu- 
New—68. Piety; and Sesempovens)—@ 4 Jigan ; and the 
faesing Bell—70. ewport ; and Easter H mn—7l. Vesper; and 
Admiration—72. Jude's Doxology; and Miles’s Lane—73. Helms- 
ley.3 and Evans—74. Nativity; and Monmouth—75. Westbury 

Leigh : and ~ ent Se Hetolate ah, Amen; 
and ‘Triumph efuge —78. Calcutta; and S irland — 79. 
Portsmonth Tt ‘and Joyful—so. wee ker's, va Lote one | _ 

se—8!, . Welcome; and A Man's a Man that 

hen the I Rosy Morn oN * emma sand The Might with the Tight 
—85. God speed the R 


The W: a without the Music may be | had in Three Small 
Books, as follows : 


MORAL SONGS from the First Class: Tune-Book, 1d. 
from the Second Class Tune-Book, !d. 
HYMNS from the Hymn Tune-Book, 1}d. 


The Cards and Tune-Books may be used with Mr. Mullah's 
or any other System of Teaching. 


“ What chiefly delights us in the Sinctnc Master is the in- 
termixture of many little moral a with the ordinary glees. 
These are chiefly com r. Hickson himself, and we 
could scarcely imagine ongthing of the kind better executed. 
They relate to exactly the class of subjects which all who wish 
well to the industrious orders would wish to see imprinted on 
their inmost nature—contentment with their lowly, but honour- 
able lot, the blessings that flow from industry, the fostering of 
the domestic affections, and TS ue the improvement of 


society.’’—Chambers’ Journal, Oct. 


FIRESIDE HARMONY; 


oR, 
Domestic Recreation in Part Singing. 


A Selection of favourite old Glees, Rounds, and Canons ; ar- 

roared t o Words suitable for Families and Schools. By HELEN 
ERSCHELL, 2nd edition, demy 8vo. (oblong) 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Queen's Birthday—2. Now we are met—3. Come follow 
me merrily—4. Come all ye who Music love—5. How great is the 
Eigeoure—6. Come tollow, follow me—7. The Emigrant’s Song— 

athes there the Man—9. Our Queen—10. 1 ae Y oung Ladies’ 

Debate- il. Wilberforce’s Grave — he Grasshopper — 13. 
When from my Native Land—14. Tranquillity 15 ». Would you 
sing a Round with Pleasure—16. Whate'er you others find—17. 
Flowers for your Gardens—1s. Weinaten—2, Far beyond all 
studied Grace—20. Come now to the G —21. Tune your 
Voices—22. A at Song—23. Come gay Mirth—24. Hope—25. 
Now genial Caring 2s. Come leave the Scenes—27. How sweet 
om meet a kindred Mind—2a. Truly 'tis said—29. Farewell, Friend 
t—31. Sweet chime the Evening Bells—32. , Hark, the 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY, 
Established 1840, to p iilasteste Ragiish Dramatic Literatere. 


read gor tes 
ARLTON'S JESTS. and NEWS OUT. of PURGATORY. 
With Notes and some account of the Lite of Tarlton. By JAMES 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq., S. &c. 
he following works, edited, with notes and introductions, by 
members of the society have already been issu 
For 1841.—Collier’s Memoirs of ‘allen—Gosson’s School of 
Abuse—Heywood's Apology for Actors—The Coventry Myste- 
ries—Thynn’s Pride and Lowliness—Patient Grissell, a Play. 
For 1842.—Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels—Ben 
Jonson's Conversations with Drammond—First Sketeh of 4 
Wives of Windsor—Armin’s Nest of Ninnies, &c.—The Ol ay 
of Timon—Nash’s Pierce Penniless—Heywood's King Bie 
the Fourth. Two Parts. 
For 1813.—Northbrooke’s Treatise—First Sketches of Second 
and Third Parts of Henry the Sixth—Halpin's Oberon's Vision 
Ilustrated — The Chester Whitsun Plays, Part 1.—Tracts by 
F he dramatist 
The phe is Twenty Shillings a your (payable in ad- 
vance), entitling the subscriber to all the books published in the 
year, for which he subscribes. Payments to be made to THe 
gears. Mr. Kopp, No. 9, Great Newport-street, Long-acre, 
Jond 





NEARLY READY, 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo. 
a 


ALES by BARRISTER. 
Chapman & Hall, 186. Strand. 


SIXTH EDITION, 
In small 8vo. with 4 coloured Enchings, and Woodcuts, 


CHRISTMAS ‘CAROL, in Prose; bei 
Ghost Story of Christmas. By CHARLES ‘DICK Ws 
Frice Five Shillings. 
Chapman & Hall, 186. Strand. 


n 8vo. 7 12*., Vol. 1X. TL last) of 
IST ri) RY OF SCOTLAND. By 
PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, tte 
The SAME VOLUME, post 8vo. price 6+. ihe work may now 
be had complete, in 9 vols. post 8vo. price 2/. 1 
ait, Edinburgh ; and Litoeas & Oe. London. 
CHESS, ANOTHER — MATCH BETWEEN ENGLAND 
D FRANCE, 
Just published, No. 3, = 5, price 1s., or post free for 16 head: 
(HE, CHESS PLAYERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Edited by Mr. STAUNTON, No. 3 contains, in petition 
to games of the late contest, the projected terms of another 
match between the mene chess champions. Vols. I. to 1V. 


are still on sale at 15s. 
R. Hastings, ‘3. Carey-street, Lincoln's-inn. 














Price Tee Shillings, 
Just published, by Richard ane — = Taylor, Red Lion-court, 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR 1844, 
Also, separately, 
The Regulations on the Subject of Examinations 
for Degrees in Arts, Laws and Medicine. 
Examinations for Degrees in Arts, Laws and 
Medicine, in the years 1833 to 1843, 


Just published and ready at all he) Pazerien | in two vols., post 
0. price 24s. 


A NEW 


a PIRIT OF THE AGE. 
Containing Critical Essays and Blegraghioal Sketches of 
Literary and ober ay Characters of the Present time. 

y k. H. HORNE, Ln 
Author of * Orion, Gn ory the Sevent * &c. &c. 

The volumes are illustrated with enstavings on steel, from 
new and original portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith, and Miss 
Martineau, 

London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 65, Cornbill. 


NEW WORK ey THE AUTHOR OF “SUSAN HOPLEY.’ 
w ready, in 3 vols. pos 
EN AND ‘WOMEN; or, MANORIAL 
RIGHTS. 
By the Author of ‘ The Adventures of Susan Hopley.” 

“This is an admirable Novel; a book with a great deal of 
wisdom in it. It would be enivet to the writer to give any sur- 
face sketch of it. Its best art lies in its minutest touches. ‘The 
characters are veritable as truth oras Danie — Eraminer. 
‘Tis is not one of the ephemeral productions of the season, 

to he read and forgotten. It is destined for time and reputat 
and fully maintains the celebrity of the writer."’— Court, ‘Journal. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
C7 ue in c vols. post 8vo. 
Branre RESSINGHAM. 
a erfe 
Saunders & = ublishers, Condult-street. 
THE NEW TALE. 
Now ready, | vol. post 8vo. 
ON OU R; T AL E. 
“In estimating the value of a work, one of the primary 
considerations ought to be, its motive. A right intention de- 
serves esteem, snd even ennobles its own means, ‘The volume 
before us is a powerful sermon against duelling. Its purport is 
grave, even solemn; a bigh purpose has evidently guided the 
author's pen.’ '— Metropolitan. 
Conduit-street. 


Saunders & Otley, P 
Fifth edition, price helf-scrows. 

RION, an Epic Poem in Three Books. By 

R. H, yonne, author of ‘Cosmo de Medici,’ *G ry 

VII.,” &c. Horne’s execution of this work is of a very 
high ‘order of a - by poetical minds it will be re- 
cowed ony asa bo ei ahneun. Fit om 

— e action is 
and Stained. The ch —" is marked with broad, deep lines.” od 


—E£. e 
nner J. Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 











































be jus 
little Birds are ene. Now you shall heara 


THE USE of SINGING asa Part of the Morar 
DisctPLinE of ScHoo.s. 
A LECTURE by W. E. HICKSON. 8vo. 14d. 


Printed for Taytor & Wa.Ton, 
28, Upper Gower-street, 








NEW EDITIONS. 
I. THE COOK’S ORACLE. 5s. 6d. 


We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will 
be considenes + ey English sb Institute of Cookery.” — Edinburgh 


“ DALGAIRNS* COOKERY. 6s. 
This Volume contains a Complete grotem of Prectical Cookery, 
Ca bert Cadell, Edinburgh? Houlstou & Sioueman, London, 
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HE SONG OF THE ‘SHIRT. (original 
lished in * PUNCH’ ¥ written THOMAS HOOD, and 
set to Music by J. H. TULLY. is tli ed this day, price 2s.6d. 
Published at the Punch Office, 194, Strand; and C. Jefferys 
Co. Soho-square. 
Price 10s. 6d. large 8vo. in cloth, with GEOLOG Plates, 
O*,: the CONNEXION of GEOLOGY with 
ER paseTaiol MAGNETISM; show} the general 
Pouarity of Matter, the Meridional Structure of the Crystalline 
Rocks, their Transitions, Movements, and Dislocations, in- 
cluding the Sedimentary Rocks, the Laws regulating the Distri- 
omen of Meter Deposits, and. others Magnetic Pheno- 
"Richard & John yedward Taylor, Red L ion-court, Fleet-street. 


COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE WAR, ETC. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. a daw and Illustrations, price 


ARRATIVE OF “THE VOYAGES 
AND SERVICES OF THE ‘ NEMESIS.’ 
From. ne to 1843; 








And of all the combined 
NAVAL and MNTARY OPERATIONS in CHINA; 
Together with important Notices of that Country—a complet e 
Account of the COLONY OF HONG KONG, and Remarks on 
our future intercourse with the Chinese, oe 
From the Notes of her Commander, W. H. HALL, R.N.; and 
Personal Observations by W.D. BER Nanat En. A.M. 
*,* Orders received by all Boshecibe 
__ Henry Colburn, ae 13, Great Taciborousb-clzeet, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 2s. 
INTS to MECHANICS on SELF-EDUCA- 
TION andy TIMOT INSTRUCTION. 





THY CLAXTON. 

‘“*___the amusing book before us, which has all the ease and 
simplicity of De Foe, and the exemplary utility of Franklin. 
To the mechanic it offers at once an example and a pleasant 
companion in the pursuit of knowledge, and to the general 
reader it affords a deep insight into those labouring classes 
which are thegnews m4 the nation.” —Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect’s Journal, Feb. 1 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners ; familiar Illus- 
trations of the Laws of Motion and Mechanics. 143 Engravings 
on Wood. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

ne 's Mechanical Diagrams. 15 large Sheets. 

"“‘tandner on the Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, 
and Railways. 7th edit. with numerous Engravings. 8vo. 12s. 


Guide to the Stars, in 12 Planispheres. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


loth 
Tables of Logarithms, ( Common and Trigonometri- 
cal, to Five Places. Feap. 
Barlow’s Tables of Seawen, Cubes, » Square Roots, 
Cube Rete and Reciprocals. Royal 12mo. 


De Morgan’s First Notions of Logic. Royal 12mo, 


ls. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Just published, by F. Didot, fréres. et C 


HAMPOLLION, DICTIONNAIRE EGY P- 
TIEN, en Ecriture Hiéroglyphique. _] vol. folio. 31. 38. 
Grammaire Egyptienne, ou Principes de l’Ecri- 
ture Sacrée Egyptienne. 1 vol.folio. 4/. 
Monuments de l’Egypte etde la Nubie. Part 45. 14s. 
Egypte Ancienne. Par M. Champollion-Figeac. 


1 vol. 8vo., plates, 7s. 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de l’Egypte. Par 
M. Lotegune. 1 vol. ry Sag 2l, 8s 
London: F. Didot ‘Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
DU CANGE'S LATIN GLOSSARIOM, with the Supplements 
mbodi Vol. 3, comprising the letters E—K, 4to., 2. 5s., 
( TLOSSARIUM MEDLZ et INFIMAE LA- 
RUT aT is. conditum 4 CAROLO DUFRESNE, domino 
DU CANGE, cum supplementis integris monachorum ordinis S. 
Renetictt, D oY. Cospsaters, work wl i, aterem. suisque diges- 
sit, G. A. ie nschel. The work nb completed in 32 parts, 
at 9s, each, 4 oft which are now 
FIRMIN DIDOT’S GREEK crekeny with Latin Versions and 
URL TDIs I 18, imperial 'Bvo., cloth lettered, 18s. 


PIDIS FABUL-E. Recognovit, Latine 


pinee a’ in duodecim fabulas, annotationem criticam scripsit, 














omnium ordinem ch: ronelg com jodenevit TTHEOBALDUSFIX, 
] A nom n'y! » wie Latin Versions and 
DORI SicuLi BIBLIOTHECA HISTO- 
4 A. Ex nova recensione LUDOVICI DINDORFII. 
ad integri operis seriem accommodare studiit, rerum indicem 
locupletissimum adjecit C. Mullerus. Vol. 2, Accedit varietas 
COR ORATION of the LONDON 
IFE ASSURANCE.—G 
public by this Owes reat ‘aicetees are offered to the 
A lower fixed rate without abatement. 
Fire Insurances effected upon every description ef property, 
Assurances are also effected on ships and merchandise at sea 
and going to s JOHN LA URENCE, Sec. 
daily from 10 till 4 “ 
ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
(Established. in 1837.) Directors. 
Chairman— Robert seer. © os 


cloth lettered, 18s., 
Grece et Latine. Perditorum librorum excerpta et fragmenta 
codicis Peiresciani | denuo excussi. 
ASSU- 
NCE: established a.p. 
An annual abatement of premium after five years’ payment. 
including rent. 
ea. 
Offices—19, Birchin- lane, and 10, Reg 
5 cocker Y, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
Edward Baker, Esq. omas Bax, Es 


Jasper Capper, Es 
anos Keyne, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne. Esq. William R. Spicer, Esq. 
ames Spicer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Robert Wilcoxon, ‘Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 
‘i ADVANTAGES. 
BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
vy Aa ER RATES of PREMIUM charged for fethanachoconom ~: 
ou rofits. 
PREMIUMS pevetie yge Half-yearly, 

ASSURANCES of EV DESCR RIPT TION. may + 
Among others, the Seecttied one, originated by this Society, of 
securing asum to the Assured himself on his anunng any given 
age, or to his fameils és the even: i of iso orto 1 

containing detail artical a be 
bad on application “ t ine ites, = of the Society's yout ed 
KIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
Ruseell Jefizey’, Est Esq. 


ly pub- | 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


ANY. 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London: supumeres by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital 1,000, 

‘he effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other pecans 
be vealized, Ta ke, for instance, the case of a person at the 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britennia, ti 
Assurance Company, can ome at once Possess bo. 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition o' toe continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of KIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—soeb, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 

at once realize a ae of 1000/., which he can bequeath 

nese of in any way he may think ‘proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Ollice, 
or will be forwarded orm free) upon application. 

TER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch of business. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
orton-street, Bank. 
Em powered by - et 1 Ac t of Peseent, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
homas Farncomb, Esq. A lderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, oq, Deputy-Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. jampbery, , Ald. M.P. 
William Banbu » Eon. 
Edward Bates, 
Thomas C: ‘am plin, 


James “= . 
sician—Dr. Jeaffreson, s Fin 
Surgeon —W. by owas Esq. 2, Frederic 
ofessor Hall, 
Advanteses 0 f the ne Argus Life petal ey Se 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the coqueed 
have the oa ofthe yf 8 Income qrnseriy 60,000/. pe 
annum, year Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and. “other available Securities, o 
— larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 








Sa Old Jewry. 





The | Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
| eeened with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
tompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lien of the deferred 
and frequently ae prospect ofa periodical Sviien of profits. 
ua’ emium to Assur: 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. [Whole —™ 
4 £017 8 £0 19 £1 
40 150 1 6 
= ; . . 19 o 
317 

One-third of nS ee Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an comprehensive Ta Ling of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particular ly favourable to the assured. 

of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'cloc 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Disecter. 
A Liberal and Agents. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/.—Em- 
powered by Act of Parliament. 

e many novel and varied advantages bestowed by this 
Institution, both in its Life Anusanee and Deferred Annuity 
departments, particularly the power to borrow two-thirds of 
premiums without expense of forfeiture—the great reduction of 
rates on short policies—the option of selecting benefits and con- 
verting policies so as best to suit the interest or necessity of the 
policy-holder during life, as well as to afford the full | benefit 
to his family at death, and annual division of profits,—have 
already been so well appreciated by the public, that the Society's 
great success and growing prosperity enabled the Directors, at 
their general meeting in May last, to add to each policy on the 
profit scale a bonus averaging 55 per — oa the amount already 
invested; and this bonus, it scale, may 
either be ‘paid i in cash,or applied i in +4. E of future premiums, 


EXAMPLES. 
.| Policy ! Annual | Bonus 
Entry! No. —“ Sum Premium.) added. 


| £ |£ 8. dj£s. d.|£ s. d. 

13 39 | 67 8 4/132 14 6 | 5819 9 
1838 ' 114 | 56! 3000 1175 15 0 (296 9 7 {123 0 6 

Another bonus will be declared in the present =: 
Immediate Annuity for every 100/. ~ ° 
Annuity! 40 | 50 6 70 _% 
Age | £65 2| £780| £9 alee sl ae 150 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

The best and most varied provision for after-life hitherto 
offered. Every 2l. 12s. per annum paid from the age of 20, will 
at 65, give the policy-holder the choice of an annuity, o 

471. 16s. 6d.. or 3491. Lis. cosh, or policy at death of 4662. k pmend 
qavenniaes ‘at 50, 55, and 60, , through an increased annua 
ment—two-thirds yments lent s, any time, and ae 
returned to representatives in case of Eg remature death. 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


] ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, and bach Charing 


1797. Diree 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | ‘Kirkman D. Hodgson, + 

John Coo iq. | nshaw Lawrence, 

William Cotton, -F.RS. | J. pee Muspratt, E 

Sir William Ci are, | Sart. George S 

William Ly C, Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Jordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.| Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


J.A.G 
Sir W. Heygate, Bart. 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance 

Persons have the o option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of sponta, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have gocentty been redaced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by =. experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low insistent 
with safety; those ada to the RETURN SYSTEM: entitle 

ticipation | in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Co 











Cash 
Bonus. 


Premium 
reduced. 


£5. d. 
19 4 
169 7 

















>CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No, 34, Bridge-street, Block filers, London : siatlieh 
Empo mers 5 by Act of Parliament, 3 ‘iNiam edie 
Lower Rates of mium > then those of any ether Ofiice that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

‘he bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to Iél, 
percent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second 4. 3 
was declared, sepenaties on the average to 3i/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

spectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or ‘alll be forwarded 
to persons resident in ar country, on application. 
MPBELL JAMES DOWNER, See, 


GEOBE INSURANCE 
Pati Plats ond Connanes. ~ Lawnes. 


Edward Goldsmid, 
p dean 8 Tite. Esq. F. $4 Deputy Chairman. 
George Carr jlvo.! ‘reasurer 


tet, Fine ond LIFE INS SUR RANGE, feel ANNUITIES. and the 
URCHASE of REV ees and LIFE CONTINGENCI TES, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 
The whole = up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums receiv 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
the Company’ 's Agents i *, Ge t Countr: 


By order of the Board, 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary, 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM- STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. — Chairman. 
Majer-Gen, ig § mm. jomeioang. William Kilburn, Esq. 
CB. oe 3 cf, Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John ales | Charles Otway Ma Sy J 
Augustus Hewanauel Esq. ot Saundi vhs 


Charles Dashw mes Duncan Th 
Ellis Watkin Cunlitie ee lems Duncan pnomeen, Bes 


Raikes Currie, P. 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, hig 
Physician—George Burrows, 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities = a 
division of three. Sedeanmeale the profits among the assured, is 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties whe oe 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future remiums. 
‘following table will show the result of the last division of 
proits as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 
Age Reduced 
Date of Sum Original | — wr 


— 
olicy ium 
was Policy, | Assured. | Premium, ' (for the cur- 


rent year). 











20 £ 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


40 
50 
60 

DAVID JONES, Acton 


A USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL Live ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 
apital 200,000/., in 2,000 Shares. 


Edward Barnard . F.R.S. 

Robert Brooks, ia 

bs Backle. Esq. Esq. 

ohn Henry Ua) Tr. 
Solicitor Messrs M 





CM mg Esq. 


Richard Guive, ~ 4 
i Walker, 
rse, Stevens & Co. 


ndon. 

Colonial PAL "The asia (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1 188) No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
me 1, Esa. + —_ ford-street. 


The foll sof the on rates of Premiums for 
the Assurance of re gpeet 
Age seveceee| 20 | 3 | o | » | @ 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3| £2 0 7| £2 15 3| £4 1 8| £6 39 

TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the ey, offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, Yr to pay their premiums there. 
residence in New Zealand qn is cha a 

To all Persons the C offers dvantages of the gua- 
subscribed Capital not pergenen to retain 























rantee of an ample 

one-third of the Premium in their Son Be han pace (ope ve portion $0 Te- 

tained, with interest ah upon it, j~F—, 

when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending. . Descending, and other 

Scales of Henmpone and of Participation i in Profits. 
Prospectuses and full pastiontens may be had is the Offices of 

the Company, No. 126, t, City 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
iblished by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Fromernts. 

Ear! of Errol Earl So 
Ear! of Courtow Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and "Melville | Lord a Bonet one 
Earl of Norbury haven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. stuart, Be. Chairma: 
Hananel De Castro. Chait rman. 
Samuel Anderson. ‘harles jraham, Esq 
Hemikon Blair Avarne, Esq. Charles Maitland, Esq. 


Boyd, Esq. Resident will 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, 
one dene Esq. F. H. Thomson, E: 
les Downes, 
7 Surgeon—¥. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, be 4 the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up. Capital, a id in the 
great success which has stranded it since tt in 
ITS ANNUAL INCO) = Sana U 
h ie rr on Sort oft vaselared Stock “a d also a: 
Cy pk of one-ha! t and a 
, per oanem onthe Sum insured to aif Policies of the 
ati a m time they were e 
aricipaing added to Policies from March, 18%, to the sist 











The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee md 
0 lemne a paip-up Capital, and the further security of a res 
sible bod y of —— without being exposed to the tie iii 


Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 


— of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 


, 1840, is as follows :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £633 6 8 
5000 6 Years 600 
5000 4 Years 
5000 Years 200 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most ane 
and only one-ha weit pe need be paid for the first five _" - 


acale 
me the 





Lig eyo and every information obtained on 
the s as above, or to the Agents of the Company aS 
in every City and principal Town in pre Toeen 

ER, Secretary. 





a Every information will be afforded ty, ae gpypication fe = Fy Ke 
of No. 8, Watetloo-place: Pail Mali ndon, 
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DISEASED anv HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is vided 

with very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 

Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. Increased An- 

puities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying with the 

particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families assured 
at Equitable Rates. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 








TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 

THE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 

A now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets. exactly copied 
from ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to don, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 





REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

John Brightman, Esq. ; James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq. 
James William Deacon, Esq. Robert Power, Esq. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery, 
‘Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. A.M. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 

Auditors—C. B. Rule, Esq . C. Simmons, Esq.—G. Thomas, Esq. 
Physician—John Clendinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole-street. 
Solicitor—W alter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmith's Hall. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the 
Holders of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 
Meat allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 
factory socarity being given forthe payment of the same at the 

irati ve years. 
“a eee for half the amount of the first five Annual Pre- 
miums—without security. - g 

Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
“Gaime on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of the 
Assured, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after payment of five 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the superintendence and control 
of the fands and affairs of the Society. : ‘ 

Fall perticnlese ave Coenen in ine, Fupapectas, whied, with 

uisite information, maz obtained by application to 
a fe A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
ONDON, 


EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, London. 
rectors. 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq., Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. | J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Auditors. 
H. H. Cannan, Esq. yw bert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. 
retary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France & Palmer. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound by their 
deed of constitution not to dispute any policy, unless they can 
prove that it was obtained by fraudulent misrepresentation ; the 

at aim and object of the Society having been to rendef Life 

licies COMPLETE SECURITIES and NEGOTIABLE DOCU- 
MENTS, which shall owe their value to the certainty of the con- 
tracts upon which they are founded, and be independent of the 
liberality or caprice of those in the management of the affairs 
of the Company when the claims ; and for this purpose 
the Meee woe have, by a clause in their deed of constitution, 
unhesitatingly deprived themselves of the power of objecting to 
any policy, unless they undertake to prove that it was obtained 
from them by fraudulent misre ntation. The regulations 
common to all other Life Companies, which make the validity 
of assurance contracts dependent upon the perfect correctness 
of the many statements requi m a pro} for a Life 
Policy, and which have given rise to almost all the questions 
argued in the Courts, and to many extra-judicial compromises, 
are thus entirely abrogated ; and nothing but fraud, proved to 
ay pees committed against them, can vitiate a policy granted 

this Company. 

THis IS THE ONLY COMPANY from whom the assured on 
the mutual principle, receive the whole of the mutual accumu- 
—" and alsoa from the Shareholders for the sums 











at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le- Moors, I hi 








OOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
Moorgate-street, Bank, respectfully solicits an inspection 
of bis large ASSORTMENT of CHIMNEY GLASSES, of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt frames, which, for elegance 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally reduc 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 
*.* This hb was blished in the year 1769. 











CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. — GEORGE 

TROLLOPE & SON, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
beg to announce that they have now to offer a few beautiful and 
very perfect Sets of these elegant Decorations, being the first 
and only importation for many years 


15 and 17, Parliament-street, Westminster. 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the fi Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 





ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
. gravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
ENGRAVE VISITING CARDS in their best manner—with the 
crest. 6s.; without, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above may be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on lication any di 
free of expense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 208., 188., 17s., 
lds. 6d., 125. and 85. per ream ; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 125., 88., 6s. 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be stamped 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s. 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
es icularly adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
»€ procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
braces aoate article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, d z . Or counting-h . Messrs. B. 
& Son are also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup- 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
as the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—\s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
he Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
rties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
mportations, epensine with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B.. Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


EA & PERRIN’SS ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the laeany of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemer and others, of 
acknowledged gofit, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;* 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
ame, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
iom, the prietors to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their azents—Messrs. Barclay 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d. ; pinto, 3s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
y nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years.— Webster & Son have REMOVED to 74 
CORNHILL, where the advantages of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. An extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, t with intaining that reputation supported 
during so many years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
nsated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
pel ; 























THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who bind th 1 oO 
my, the full amount of the sums contracted for by the policies, 
although the debts for which they were effected shall have been 
liquidated before the claims arise. ompany considering 
it only reasonable and just towards the assured that where pre- 
miums have been received for assuring a given amount, that 
amount should be paid when it becomes due without dispute or 
deduction, and they undertake to do so without reference to 
the state of the accounting between the assured and his debtor. 

THIS IS ALMOST_ T ONLY COMPANY who grant in 
favoar of creditors whole world policies, whereby the debt is 

although the debtor should go beyond the limits of 


e ding to the Carlisle Tables, are 
lower than usual upon young lives; and assurances for short 
periods may. at the option of the assured, he continued for life. 
__ TRIENNIAL ASCENDING SCALE TO ASSURE £100. 


Second | Third | Fourth | Remainder 


Europe 


. Saat a 








Age. | First 
| Three Yrs. | Three Yrs. | Three Yrs.| Three Yrs.| of Life. 
£. 2. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 5. 
16h} 2 41/3 n 
29 3 219 0; 3 8 
8 8 42 6) 
5 Ww 5 6 Ww 1 19 
om @: 7 6 O81: 868 8:18 83 2 
PREMIUM PLAN only one-half of the pre- 
seven years is required, the other half being 
pre @ at the convenience of the assured; thus allowing a 
olicy to be continued for seven years at one-half of the usual 
pw to be oneed at one-half of the usual sacrifice, and 
entitling the agsured, seven years hence, when loss of health 
Pall prevent bim from effecting a new assurance, to continue a 
icy at @ rate of premium applicable to an age seven years 
Younger. The Half-premium plan theretore enables persons to 
retain to their own use the one-half of the premiums for the 
ordi seven years, at Sl. per cent. interest. Thus, suppose the 
‘nary premium for an assurance of 500/. to be 10/., the first 
yeyment by the half-premium plan will be five guineas, bei 
a ane ha f the 10l., and interest of the retained half; and. 
i . should occur in the first year, the sum of 500/. would be 
i the 5/. retained. The assured may thus have the use 
hn first year of 5/.; for the second, of 10/.; and so on till 
tome of the seventh year, when the retained sums, i 
yocaaer may either he paid, or still retained at 5/. per cent. in- 
Test until death, when the 36/. will be subtracted from the 500/. 
0 payable by the Company. 
To assure 1001. on Half-Premium System. 
£.%.d. Age. £. s, d.| Age. 
“OM sim@.c-e ft . ) 
as -§ Bele... cs e 
a" 45 ... 1 6 6160 .,.3 0 3 
of 2agbeCimaes and schedules are forwarded to applicants, free 
expense, bY we Manager aries " 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 








£. 2. d. 
36] 50... 2 3 
1115] 65 .. 





1ometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
jane : the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
‘or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; also a 
rge selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. ° n 
W. & Son’s Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 

supplanted by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ACBATA PLATE. 








C.Warson, 41 and 42, Barsican, and 16, Norton Fo.care, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may 
cleaned as Silver, andis manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded. King’ 
‘Table Spoons and Forks 16s. oe. a oe. ae, od. 

2 2 


Sauce Ladles 
Gravy Spoons .......--- 3 6 each 7 6 a ‘ 
C. Watson begs the Public will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. (. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
CataLocus and Price Current is published. Families who 
regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which may be had Gratis and Post Free. 
THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for 25s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japann itto, 258.; three Sandwich-sha 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishi ard ware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
aninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present lay A as 
hi h on 


e best and m 
TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, 11s. pe 
‘8, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 

select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
24 pieces ; <1 carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which is marked with 
his name a ress, and subject to exchange if not a ed 
of.—*.* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use. 


eeeeeeeee 
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ent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, City; and at the 
anufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


SINGLE BOTTLE of BETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY may now be obtained in a perfectly genuine 
state. ‘his convenient arrangement for both vendor and pur- 
chaser, and their mutual security against deception, is effected 
by the use of Berts’s Parent Metatcic Capsuce, made of 
pure and Souip Mera , (not Tin Foil,) which completely en- 
closes the cork and mouth of the bottle, and is embossed wit 
the words “ Betrs's Patent Branpy, 7,SM1THFIELD Bars,” 
the focal of which is engraved on a label affixed to each 
bottle. 

In the propent day it is impossible to produce anything new 
and useful without exciting the cupidity of imitators, Alread 
attempts are made to mystify the isoutity of the original an 

enuine article, by foisting upon the public the contents 

ottles having a Tin Foil covering, Geese Soqpetaated “a neat 
metallic capsule.” J.T. BETTS & Co. therefore deem it essen- 
tial to impress upon bsol 








h s the of com- 
paring the Embossed Capsules with the Labels, as an infallible 
mode of detecting fraudal bstituti 

Berts’s Parent Branpy, thus protected, may be obtained 
of the undermentioned Wine and Spirit Merchants, at 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle, Bottles included; or at 18s. per Gallon, as heretofore, at 
W. Stevens, Nos. 78 and 80, 

me 22, Bayswater-terrace. 





Bishopsgate-street 
Bayswater 
Blackfriars-road 
Brixton 
Camden Town 
Camberwell 
Drury-lane 
Edgeware-road 
Ruston-square 
Ex thestreet 
Greenwich 
Hampstead 
Haymarket 
Holbor 


rixton Washway. 
George Roberts, 91, High-street. 
Robert Sturt, Camberwell-green. 
Nichs. Walker, No. 111. 
Richard Clayton, No. 118. 
‘Thomas Oliver, Drummond-street. 
Benj rooks, No, 27. 
Jobn Chester, Croom's Hill. 
William Priest. 
James Carter, No, 42. 
Henry Finch, 13, Middle-row. 


William Barker, 1, Albion-place. 





n 
King’s Cross 3 
Kingsland-road James Smith, No. 131 
Knightsbridge John Jones, 20}, High-row. 

Lambeth J. H. Watchorn, Marsh-gate. 
Limehouse A. Watson, St. Ann’s-place. 
Munster- street Thomas Thompson No. 35. 
Newington Butts William Mouls, 9, High-street. 
New-roa' . Arnold, corner Hampstead-road. 
Oxrford-sireet James Thompson, No. 381. 

Pimlico James Watson, |, Grosvenor-row. 
Regent-street George Rich, Glass House-street. 
Southwark Geo. Garrett, Stones’ End. 

Somers Town Charles Temple. 62, Charlton-street. 
Strand John Short, No. 333. 

Ditto E. D. Burton, 21, Pickett-street. 
Tottenham-court-rd, James Young, No. 108. 
Whitechapel Wm. Coates, 25, High-street. 

Walworth G, Potter, 10, Beck ford-row. 

Wm. Garrett, 14, Bolingbroke-row. 
John Jones, 3, Rochester-row. 

Ditto James Watson, 7, Great Chapel-street. 
Westminster-road Robert Shaw, 10, Gilbert-build 


LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, forCoughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 
from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
ighest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
epee, and particularly to t e 


ae 
Walworth-road 
Westminster 











P e expe 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service, 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
pe ee ap in, ee peperens, atpomnpte fe eal it, w F— 

cient we its decided superiority to all other p 

ofa sit jar descripti careful to ask for TALLNUTTS" 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. 1d. each, by 
all Patent Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 


HE TOILET.—No toilet can be considered 
complete without a careful attention to that department 
which so materially affects the entire contour, viz, the Hair, 
which, both in quantity and quality, is susceptible of most ma- 
terial alteration. That which is weak can be strengthened, and 
made to receive a most beautiful gloss by artificial applica- 
tions. It is to its extraordinary and valuable properties in these 
spects that is due the character of OLDK E'S BALM of 
COLUMBIA, for its invigorating, nutritious, and regenerating 
ualities. Oldridge's Balm causes eyebrows to grow, prevents 
the hair from turning grey, and the first application causes it to 
curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
Price 3s, 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. o other 
genuine. Ask for C. & A. Oldridge’s Balm.—1, 
street, Strand. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, 
tire, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour ; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
, silky, curly, and glam, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired 
chan 
torrid zone—from the 1 
Calcutta and the remote East, e ial! 
comme as form e basis of A BEAUTIFU 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d. : and double that size, 2is. per bottle. ss 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1,500 times, containing 29.028 letters. 
Be sure to ask for ‘ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. — All 
others are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !!! Sold by the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, len, LONDON ; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
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THE LANCET, 


GREATLY ENLARGED, 


AND THE PRICE CHANGED FROM EIGHTPENCE TO 


SIXPENCE. 


Also Stamped, for ‘Free Postage, at the cost of One Penny. 
MR. WAKLEY, Surceon, M.P., Eprror; HENRY BENNET, M.D., Sus-Eprror. 


LIEBIG (Giessen).LECTURES ON CHYMISTRY. APPLICABLE TO ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, HEALTH, 
DIET, DISEASE, COMMERCE, CIVILIZATION, MANUFACTURES, THE ARTS, AND AGRICULTURE. 


LISTON (London)—LECTURES ON ALL THE OPERATIONS OF SURGERY. 
SCHONLEIN (Berlin)—LECTURES ON CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
BAILLARGER (Paris)—LECTURES ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND INSANITY. 

















Mr. Cuvrcuiit, the Publisher of Toe Lancet, respectfully announces to the Medical Profession, the Nobility, Agriculturists, Manufacturers, and the 
Scientific and Literary portions of the Public, that on Saturday, the 23rd of March, 1844, Tue Lancer will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED more than ONE-THIRD 
beyond its present size; and Stamped, for universal delivery by Post. 

Mr. Churchill has also the extreme gratification of stating, that although the enlargement of Tne Lancet, and the publication of Professor Liebig's Lec. 
tures on Chymistry,—accompanied by a notification that the Price of the Work would remain at Eightpence,—have been advertised only a very few weeks, 
such has been the already vast increase in the number of orders for the Journal, that the Editor has authorized the Publisher to fix the future Price of THE 
LANCET at Sixpence, instead of Eightpence a Number; thus adding to the size of the Work more than a third, and reducing the charge one-fourth,—events, 
probably, which are unprecedented in the history of successful periodical literature. Nothing but the now certain enormous increase in the sale and circulation 
of the Work, could justify the presentation of these advantages to its readers. 


THE ENLARGED LANCET 


WILL COMMENCE WITH THE PUBLICATION OF A 
FULL COURSE OF LECTURES ON CHYMISTRY, “ 
Delivered during the Session of 1844, in the Laboratory of the University of Giessen, by the celebrated 


. PROFESSOR LIEBIG. 
These Lectures have been composed expressly with a view to their publication in this Country, and are furnished to Tue Lancet by Prorrssor Liepia HIMsRLf, 
The Course embraces :— 

An T€rropuction to tHE Sctexcr or Cuymistry, its relations to all other branches of Philosophy, to Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, and every 
branch of the productive Arts; illustrating the means which Chymistry affords for the advancement of national civilization, and the improvement of the mind. 

A compLete DeveLopmENtT oF OrGanic Cuyisrry, the composition of all organized bodies, the laws of chymical combinations, and the various theories 
which are employed to explain them. 

The principles which regulate Nutrition, both in animals and plants ; the support of ANtmaL Lire; the chymical changes which occur in Oncans during 
the exercise of their Functions; the subsequent transformation of Livinc into Dean Matter; and the regeneration of inorganic substances into Lrvinc Materials 

The application of Chymistry to processes of ArT, Manufactures, and AGRIcULTURR, explained according to the most recent discoveries in that Science, 

The Lectures thus embrace the CH Y MISTRY of the leading doctrines and facts in PuysioLogy, ParHoLocy, ‘THERaPEUTics, Dreretics, AGRICULTURE, 
Manvuractures, and the Arts; each subject being rendered complete by references to every new demonstration in Science, made up to the latest moment by 
Professor LieBiG, in the most remarkable School of chymical Discovery in the world,—namely, THE LaBoraTORY oF THE University oF GIESSEN. 

A complete Course of Lectures on all the OPERATIONS OF SURGERY, as delivered at University Cotiece, London, by the distinguished PRO- 
FESSOR LISTON, who, as an operative surgeon, stands without an equal in Europe. ia 

A Course of Lectures on CLINICAL MEDICINE, as delivered at the Great Cuarity Hospitat, Berlin, by PROFESSOR SCHONLEIN, fir# 
Physician to the King of Prussia, founder of the * Natural System” of Medicine in Germany, and Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics in the University of 
Berlin. The celebrity of this Teacher annually attracts to that capital Pupils from all parts af Europe. 

A Course of Lectures on those DISEASES of the BRAIN which affect the Mind, producing INSANITY, as delivered in Paris by M. BATLLARGER, 
oie to the gigantic Hospitat pe La Satrérri®re, an Institution which contains 1500 insane persons. These Lectures will embrace the whole subject of 

ental Diseases. 

In addition to the above Courses of Lectures, some of which, in point of value, will be unsurpassed by productions of a like character in any language, the 
greatly ENLARGED size of Tue Lancer will furnish it with additional space for containing, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS from a host of Scientifie 
Correspondents, by fur outnumbering the contributors to any other Periodical ;—REVIEWS of Books on the Practice of Medicine, Physiology, Surgery, 
Chymistry, and Pharmacy ;—REPORTS of Discussions in Medical and other Scientific Societies ;_CRITICAL ANALYSES, embodying the most strik 
facts in the Original Communications published in the British and Amigrican Medical Journals, with similar condensed Analyses of the original Papers contal 
in the Journals which are devoted exclusively to Chymistry and y. Also, regular TRANSLATIONS, and faithfully condensed and critical NorTICcEs— 
Medical, Chymical, and Pharmaceutical,—of the Foreign Journals ;Accounts of the Proceedings of the principal European Scientific Bodies ;—REPORTS 
of the most interesting Cases and Operations in the following Institutions of London, besides others from similar Institutions in the Country :— 

Hospitals. Hospitals. Hospitals. 
GUY'S, THE FREE HOSPITAL, THE WESTMINSTER, 
KFRG'S COLLEGE, THE LOCK, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, THE LONDON, ALSO FROM 
-  $T. GEORGE'S, THE LONDON FEVER, THE ST. MARYLEBONE, anp 
ST. THOMAS’, THE LONDON OPHTHALMIC, Orner INFIRMARIES. 
THE CHARING-CROSS, THE MIDDLESEX, 

Besides the valuable materials which these sources of information will invariably supply, the enlarged space of Tur Lancet will render it capable of 
containing Reports of all Public Discussions at MEETINGS OF THE PROFESSION, and also, of the Proceedings of the newly-constituted MEDICAL PROTEO- 
TION ASSEMBLY ; the Speeches which may be delivered in PaRLiamENT on the Government propositions for altering and amending the Statutes 
_ Charters that relate to the Practice of Medicine in this kingdom; and all the general Medical Regulations of the Poor-Law Unrons. Ina word, not any 

Medical or Scientific News which can prove of interest will be omitted. , its 
_ _ Tae Lancer has long maintained the largest sale and circulation of any Medical Journal in the world ; and a far wider range will now be given a 
influence, by printing the Work in a form to admit of its being transmitted by Post, for the cost of A PENNY STAMP, not only throughout Great Britain and I 
but also to the most distant of the British Colonies. As it is impossible to form an exact calculation of the demand which may be made for THE Lancet, | 
the peculiarly favourable circumstances just described, Mr. Churchill earnestly hopes that, with a view to prevent disappointment, orvers for the Work, 
specifying the stamped or the unstamped Numbers, will be given to the Booksellers or Newsmen without delay. 


First Publication of THE LANCET, in the ENLARGED FORM, Price SIXPENCE, 
To take place on SATURDAY, 23rd MARCH, 1844. 
London: THE LANCET OFFICE, 46, Princes-street, Leicester-square. p= 
“Printed by Jaume ] No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middles 0. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the p A the said county ; and ruDlished BF J 
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